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by July 10th or 15th; and it is hoped that when this arrives 
in September it will be joined by the relics of the fleet at 
Port Arthur and by the cruisers imprisoned in Vladivos- 
tok, and that the Russian fleet, thus strengthened, may 


colonies. The people are very proud of them, and wish to in- 
crease them; but they do not flock to them, and there is in large 
classes a doubt whether they may not prove a costly mistake. 
They would like, for instance, they say, a bit of Morocco, but 
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brought new evidence of that assertion. They are greatly 
irritated by the success of the Times in reporting doings at 
Port Arthur by wireless telegrams from a steamer of its own, 





as Trafalgar Square, was packed on the Sunday after- 
noon with a dense throng of from ten to fifteen thousand 
“boys,” chiefly from the mines. The crowd was perfectly 
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orderly, and listened with attention, and apparently with 
much relief, to the addresses which Mr. Marwick, the 
Assistant-Secretary for Native Affairs, delivered on the cer- 
tainty of immunity from the plague if proper precautions were 
followed. When told to disperse, they saluted respectfully and 
went home, The event is another instance of the amazing 
rapidity with which news travels among natives, and it isa 
high tribute to the confidence which the Transvaal Native 
Affairs Department seems to have inspired in them. At the 
same time, it should be a warning to the Administration of 
the dangerous thing the racial solidarity of the black races 
may become when their suspicions and their fears are 
awakened. 


The great American parties have apparently settled upon 
the candidates for the Presidency, though they have still to 
receive the benediction of the National Conventions. There 
never has been any doubt that President Roosevelt would be 
selected by the. Republican party, which is entirely satisfied 
with his conduct upon all points except his tolerance of extrava- 
gance in the granting of pensions to the sufferers by the 
Civil War and the war with Spain. They think he carries 
this too far; but as the Courts uphold his interpretation of 
the statutes there is nothing to be said. The Democrats, 
however, were supposed to be divided over the claims of five 
persons,—Mr. Cleveland, the former President; Mr. Olney, 
the international lawyer; Mr. Bryan, the anti-capitalist; 
Mr. Hearst, the millionaire newspaper proprietor; and Mr. 
Alton Brooks Parker, Judge of the New York Supreme 
Court. The Democratic Convention of New York State has 
now fixed its choice upon the last-named, a moderate man of 
high character and much ability, and it is believed that the 
party throughout the Union, when assembled at the National 
Convention, will endorse the choice. His programme is as 
yet colourless, but there is a disposition to treat him asa 
“safe” man. His chance of election is, of course, slight, Mr. 
Roosevelt being the popular favourite; but it is pleasant to 
se2 that the enormous increase in the population of the 
Union, now within a fraction of eighty millions, does not 
diminish the desire of the parties to be worthily represented 
at the White House. 


On Tuesday Mr. Austen Chamberlain opened the Budget in 
a speech which has won him, and deservedly won him, con- 
gratulations from all sides. It was clear and statesmanlike, 
and though he spoke without any mock-modesty, there was no 
attempt to adopt the irritating note of egotism which has of 
late become fashionable among a section of our public men, 
But though we can join heartily in the congratulations on 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech, we congratulate him still 
more on the tone of his Budget. It was as completely a 
Free-trade Budget as any produced during the last forty 
years, and neither in fact nor intention is Protection to be 
found in it, The plain facts of the Budget are easily stated. 
Last year the country spent £5,415,000 more than the 
revenue, and this deficit is to be made up, first, by impound- 
ing £3,000,000 which was advanced to the Transvaal out of 
the produce of loans, and has since been repaid; next, by 
realising £1,000,000 of unclaimed dividend stock,—i.e., by 
selling out stock. The remaining £1,415,000 is to be 
liquidated out of the surpluses of the next and succeeding 
years. In other words, the deficit is to be met by selling out 
stock or making use of money originally borrowed. 


If taxation were to be left at its present level, there would, 
in view of the expenditure sanctioned, be a deficit in the 
current financial year of £3,820,000. Therefore Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, since he very properly refuses to raid the 
Sinking Fund, proposes to raise £4,550,000 by fresh taxa- 
tion. This will meet all charges and leave him a surplus of 
£730,000. His new taxes are as follows :—1d. on the Income- 
tax, making the impost 1s.; 2d. per pound on tea—each of 
these will give him £2,000,000—and 3d. per pound on stripped 
tobacco-leaf, 6d. per pound on foreign cigars, and 1s. per 
pound on foreign cigarettes,—taxes which will yield, it is 
calculated, £550,000. We have dealt with the Budget as a 
whole elsewhere, and will only say here that assuming the 
plan of raising money by a high-license system ruled out, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer probably chose the only path 
open to him. Fresh taxation is always a choice of evils, and, 


The following table gives the estimated revenue for the 
coming year on the basis of existing taxation, showing the 


estimated increase or decrease 2 
1903-4:— * decrease over the actual receipts of 
Tax. Revenvus. 








Compared with 
Receipts in 1903-4, 
Increase, 
Customs ... +» £33,900,000 ... £50,000 .., saa 
Excise cr 31,500,000 .. = + £50,000 
Estate, &., Duties 13,000,000... — |. ‘ 
Stamps eit! Ties 7,550,000 ... 50,000 .., = 
Land-Tax and House-Duty 2,650,000... oe 
Property and Income Tax’ ... 28,000,000 .. — ~. s.oomip 
Total Tax Revenue... £116,600,000 £2,050,000 
7 
Non-Tax Revenve. 
Post Office... ° -- £15,950,000 ... £500,000 .. = 
Telegraph Service 3,750,000 ... 50,000 .. a 
CrownLands .. ... 450,000 ... _ 10,000 
Suez Canal Shares, &c. ... 960,000 ... = 23,000 
Miscellaneous 1,350,000... — 253, 000 
Total Non-Tax Revenue ... £22,460,000 £264,000 
Granp Toran, 
Increase, 
Tax Revenue... £116,600,000 ...  —" ... eaesnane 
Non-Tax Revenue.. 22,460,000 ... 264,000 .., és 
£139,060,000 21,786,000 
eenerceeengeeniimne 


The following table shows the estimated expenditure of the 
coming year compared with that of the past year:— 


Compared with Ex. 
penditure in 1908-4, 


Vaumpummttiine=enree 
Increase, Decrease, 


National Debt Services ... £27,000,000 ... 
Other Consolidated Fund 
a ee 1,640,000... _ £123,000 
Payment to Local Taxation 
Accounts ... ioe os 1,160,000... £4,000 ie 
Army (including Ordnance 
Factories) ... os «+» 29,400,000... - «+ — 5,600,000 
Navy ... co vd -. 36,889,000 ... 2,432,000 . BE 
Civil Services (Miscel- 
laneous) ... aoe «- 27,984,000 ... 1,423,000 om 
Customs and Tnland 
Revenue vet he 3,104,000... - 9,000 
Post Office “~ 10,201,000... 138,000 _ 
Telegraph Service ... 4,716,000 . 167,000 _ 
Packet Service 786,000 ... - 1,000 
Total .-. £142,880,000 £1,574,000 





The debate that followed the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech was opened by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
very properly dwelt upon the immense increase in the national 
expenditure. “Our national expenditure in 1886 was 
£92,200,000. In 1895, with some variations, it still remained 
at £93,900,000. The estimated expenditure for the coming 
year is £142,300,000. The Navy has gone from £9,400,000 in 
1870 to £17,600,000 in 1895, and £42,100,000 in 1905. The 
Army has risen from £12,300,000 in 1870 to £18,700,000 in 
1895, and £32,500,000 in 1905.” Very important also was the 
warning of the Leader of the Opposition against the modern 
practice of expenditure from capital under a series of Acts 
allowing expenditure on buildings and the like. “ At the end 
of 1892-93 the total liability under legislation of this kind was 
£621,000. What does the Committee think it is now? At 
the end of 1902-3 it was £27,408,000. Here is, practically, 
£27,000,000 added to the National Debt in ten years, and itis 
a growing expenditure. The amount spent last year was 
£8,119,000, and the amount expected to be spent in this year 
is £9,789,000. Therefore, besides the ordinary expenditure 
charged against revenue, with which we are familiar in the 
Estimates, we are spending this year £9,750,000 and conceal- 
ing it from ourselves by charging it against capital.” 


We can only mention the speeches made by Mr. Ritchie 
and Mr. Haldane, but room must be found for the strange 
declaration of Sir Michael Hicks Beach in regard to the Corn- 
tax. He wishes it had been kept on, though he defended its 
repeal last year for fear it should be used as a stepping-stone 
to preference. Does he feel so certain that there is no risk of 
another attempt being made to use such a tax for preferential 
purposes,—an attempt which would have been made infinitely 
easier if the Corn-tax were now in existence ? For ourselves, we 
feel that all Free-traders owe Mr. Ritchie a deep debt of grati- 
tude for having deprived the Protectionists once and for all of 
an instrument which they longed to convert to the uses of 
preference. 





on the whole. the Chancellor chosa tha least, 





An interesting, if not very important, incident in the debate 
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was the intervention at its close of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
dealt in @ jocose speech with Mr. Lough’s amendment that 
the duty on tea should be 6d. instead of 8d. His poiat was 
that in future people would not be able to tell him that his 
reduction in the Tea-duty would not benefit the poor 
rd give back to them with one hand what had been taken 
away in taxes on bread, meat, and dairy-stuff by the other. 
If the poor would be injured by adding to the duty, they must 
be benefited by reducing it. We cannot say that we are much 
moved by this argument. We have never doubted that the 
reduction of the Tea-duty under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
would be per se an advantage. Our point was that the 
savantage of this reduction would be nothing like as great 
as the disadvantage of the new taxes on food, which, being 
Frotective in their nature, would have to be much larger and 
much more appreciable by the consumer than the reduction 
obtained in the case of the duty on tea. The reason is clear. 
The whole of the tax on tea, and so the whole of the extra price 
paid by the consumer, goes into the Exchequer. Only a part 
of the extra price caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s Protective 
food-taxes would go into the Exchequer. The rest would go 
into the pockets of the British and Colonial farmers. This is 
a point which, curiously enough, Mr. Chamberlain never 
seems to have realised. A Protective tax can never equal a 
tax for revenue in productiveness if they are of equal burden. 
To raise the same amount of money for the Exchequer the 
Protective tax must be much more onerous. Hence you would 
have to substitute a heavy for a light tax if you changed from 
tea to bread, meat, and cheese. And hence the poor man must 
be the worse for the change proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster announced on Monday that as the 
Somaliland Expedition had driven the Mullah into Italian 
territory, had dispersed his following, and had broken his 
prestige, the Government had decided to discontinue opera- 
tions. The field force will be reduced, and we believe a new 
plan will be devised for the defence of the littoral and the 
organisation of the friendly tribes. The announcement has 
been received with some discontent, as the Mullah has neither 
been captured nor slain, and the great expense incurred is 
considered wasted; but we hardly see what else the Govern- 
ment could do. The expedition, which might have been 
avoided, and was avoided while Somaliland was held by the 
Government of India, was at first badly managed, and when it 
became more efficient under General Egerton it also became 
intolerably expensive. We had no guarantee that if we 
captured the Mullah another Mahdi would not immediately 
appear, and we could not go on spending £25,000 a week on a 
hunt through interminable deserts. We gain nothing by 
holding the interior of Somaliland. The affair should teach 
us to prepare more wisely for the little wars which in so 
vast an Empire cannot always be avoided, but which, with our 
imperfect information and happy-go-lucky management, rarely 
produce results equal to their cost in lives and treasure. We 
have actually spent £3,000,000 in Somaliland! For that sum 
we could have added three battleships to the Fleet. 


The Bill to amend the Licensing Acts was introduced in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday by the Home Secretary. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the matter and recorded our 
objections to the measure, but we may here note its chief 
provisions, The principle on which the Bill is defended by the 
Government is that property which is taxed as property both 
during the publican’s life and for the purposes of the Death- 
duties should be subject to compensation if the license which 
creates that property is not granted for other causes than 
misconduct, Quarter Sessions are made the sole authority to 
refuse the renewal or transfer of licenses, as they are at present 
the final authority. Compensation, to be calculated on the 
difference between the value of the premises as licensed and 
as unlicensed, will be paid to holders of the confiscated 
license, and the necessary funds will be provided by a 
graduated tax upon all public-houses in the district, a tax to 
be locally raised and administered. It is calculated that this 
tax will yield in all about £1,000,000 a year. The proposals of 
the Bill were attacked by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman on 
the grounds that there should be no tampering with the 
discretion of the existing licensing body, and that it was 
absurd to talk of compensation when no property existed. 
After a reply by Mr. Balfour, and a curiously intemperate 


and disconnected speech. by Mr. Liloyd-George, which 
exemplified once more the intemperance of the Temperance 
party, the Motion for leave to bring in the Bill was agreed to 
by 314 votes against 147. The Bill is likely to prove very 
unpopular with the rural Justices. ' 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Balfour 
announced the names of the Royal Commissioners who are 
to inquire into disorders in the Church. These are as fol- 
lows :—Sir Michael Hicks Beach (chairman), the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Marquis of Northampton, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Sir Francis Jeune, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir Edward Clarke, Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, Rev. Dr. Gibson, the Rev. T. Drury, Professor 
Prothero, and Mr. George Harwood. The terms of reference 
to the Commission are “ to inquire into the alleged prevalence 
of breaches and neglect of the law relating to the conduct of 
Divine service in the Church of England and the ordinances 
in the different churches ; to consider the existing powers and 
procedure applicable to such irregularities; and to make such 
recommendations as may be deemed requisite for dealing with 
the aforesaid matters.” Though we are not very hopeful of 
any practical results being achieved by the Commission, it will 
certainly do no harm, and its members are on the whole well 
chosen. We retain our belief, however, that the disorders in 
the English Church can be best suppressed through the 
exercise of episcopal authority. That is an authority which 
the recalcitrant section of the Church feels itself specially 
bound to respect and obey. It is therefore obviously wise to 
work through the Bishops. 


On Thursday the discussion of the Budget was continued in 
a debate of great interest, but, unfortunately, the claims of 
other subjects on our space will only allow us to mention the 
challenge which Mr. Arthur Elliot threw down to Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the Protectionists,—a challenge which, however, 
was not taken up. After praising the Budget as a Free-trade 
Budget, and noting the fact that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said practically nothing about the Corn-duty, 
though it was now acknowledged to be the first step to Pro- 
tection, Mr. Elliot pointed out that there was also no 
mention and no condemnation of the alleged pouring into 
this country, untaxed, of commodities which were, it was said, 
ruining our native industries. There had been silence in the 
House of Commons on both these points. “It was not an 
atmosphere apparently in which a Protectionist found it easy 
to breathe.” Considering, however, the Protectionist propa- 
ganda in this country, he would have liked to hear those 
views expounded in Parliament. Mr. Elliot ended by con- 
gratulating the Government upon having in a time of fiscal 
doubts come forward with “an honest, straightforward, Free- 
trade Budget.” But though Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Chaplin were in the House, Mr. Elliot did not get either of 
them to give his ideas, either on the Government’s Free. 
trade Budget, or on the lines on whicn a Protectionist Budget 
ought to be framed. 


The Submarine Al was raised on Monday, and the officers 
and men who perished in the terrible accident of March 18th 
were buried after a most impressive ceremony amid every 
sign of national mourning in Haslar Cemetery on Tuesday, 
the 19th inst. Captain Bacon in his evidence at the inquest con- 
firmed the view put forward by Lord Selborne in his attempt 
to reconstruct the conditions antecedent to the disaster, that the 
submarine had dived just three seconds too late. This must 
be largely a matter of conjecture. We may note, however, 
that the evidence pointed to the conclusion that Lieutenant 
Mansergh had been stunned, if not killed instantaneously, by 
the concussion, and that the crew had been probably rendered 
unconscious by the same cause before they were drowned by 
the inrush of the water. The jury found that the officers and 
men had lost their lives through «ccidental drowning, adding 
the recommendation that for the future submarine manceuvres 
should not be carried out in the narrow fairway. This was 
struck out on Captain Bacon’s pointing out that such a 
regulation would be impossible, but a Court of Inquiry will 
be held at Portsmouth to investigate the causes of disaster. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FREE-TRADE BUDGET. 


HE Budget is a Free-trade Budget. That this defeat 
of Protectionist ideas is due in a great measure 
to those Free-trade members of the Government who 
resigned last autumn—that is, to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
George Hamilton, and Mr. Arthur Elliot—cannot be 
doubted by any one who reviews the history of the 
past year with impartial eyes. By the firm stand they 
took in opposing Protection, whether in its crude form 
as proclaimed by Mr. Chamberlain, or under the aliases 
favoured by Mr. Balfour, they ensured the triumph for 
Free-trade which was witnessed on Tuesday when Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain opened his Budget. Had they failed 
to show the strong and united front they did show, Mr. 
Chamberlain would have occupied a very different position 
from that which he occupies to-day. To them belongs the 
honour of having stemmed the tide of Protection that at 
times threatened to flow so strongly. To them, too, we 
must look in the future to prevent a recrudescence of 
Chamberlainism. In truth, the Unionist party under its 
present leaders is like a gentle hind grazing placidly 
on the lawns of office while the battle for her possession 
is being fought between two antlered stags. The hind is 

repared to follow the winner wherever he may lead her. 
Wien the battle seemed going in favour of the Protectionist 
stag, she trotted in his direction. Now, however, that 
victory appears by no means certain for him, she holds 
herself more aloof and grazes away from both combatants. 
As soon as the Free-trade stag is evidently going to succeed, 
she will be ready to throw in herlot with him. But battles 
are not won in the first skirmish, and therefore it behoves 
those:who have given Protection its first defeat to fight as 
hard as ever until a final victory is secured. Fortunately 
there is no fear as to the action of the Unionist champions 
of Free-trade in this respect. They realise fully the im- 
mense importance of making the Unionist party once more 
a Free-trade party, and with this ideal before them they 
will fight and win. 

Not only is Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Budget a Free- 
trade Budget in fact, it was also supported by Free-trade 
arguments throughout. There was no attempt to give ita 
Protectionist complexion. A more perfect adherence to the 
essential Free-trade principle of “ tariff for revenue only ” 
cannot beimagined. But while congratulating Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain on having thus framed his first Budget in full 
accord with the best traditions of the British Exchequer, 
we cannot refrain from congratulating him also on the 
clearness, good taste, and sound sense which he displayed 
in the exposition of his schemes. His was a speech of which 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer might have been proud. 
Weare sure that in both parties,and throughout the country 
generally, very sincere pleasure has been felt that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain has achieved so marked a success. 
The nation likes to see its political traditions main- 
‘tained at a high level, and especially by its young men. 
Though we do not agree with all the details of the 
Budget, and should have preferred to see certain matters 
differently dealt with, we think that in the main the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has solved his problem 
wisely. His problem was,—to raise another £3,820,000 a 
year by taxation; for this is the sum by which the 
estimated expenditure exceeds the amount which it is 
calculated the present taxes would produce if no alteration 
were to be made in them. ‘To provide the necessary 
money a hundred devices of fiscal charlatanry were no 
doubt pressed on Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Happily he 
rejected them. If his Budget was to be formed on the 
orinciples of sound finance, it was obviously necessary to 
increase the Income-tax, and from this the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not shrink. By adding 1d. in the pound 
to the Income-tax, and making it 1s. he was able to 
estimate for an increase of £2,000;000. But this still left 
Mr. Chamberlain with another £2,000,000 to get. Should 
he obtain it by some new tax like the suggested tax on 
petroleum, or by additions to existing imposts? Wisely, 
as we think, he decided to increase the old taxes rather 


the old taxes were to be employed, which should be dhuas™ chosen 


—those on spirits, wine, and beer, or those on 

and tea? Whether intoxicants can be further gees 
profit to the State is, we are well aware, an open Peds. 
Certain experts consider that the limit has alread te 
reached, and that larger imposts would simply thea mo 

smuggling and illicit distilling, and so a more expensive 
collection. But in any case the present Government Gens 
not likely to lay further taxation on an interest to which, 
it is admitted, they look for support in a period of stress 
and difficulty. Beer, wine, and spirits being ‘put out 
of the question, there remained only tobacco,’ tea, and 
sugar to choose from. But sugar has too recently become 
a subject for taxation to be interfered with again; 
and, besides, sugar is an article of prime necessity 
as a food, and also a raw material in many sees 
factures. There remained, then, only tea and tobaceo 
and these Mr. Chamberlain decided to select for increaged 
taxation. He proposes to increase the Tea-duty b 

2d. per pound, to place 6d. per pound on foreign daa 
1s. per pound on foreign cigarettes, and 3d. per pound on 
stripped tobacco-leaf. The extra Tea-duty will give him 
£2,000,000 a year, and the additions to the Tobacco-duty 
will add another £550,000. Thus, in all, the increased 
taxes will provide £4,550,000 a year, and, since the 
estimated deficit is only £3,820,000, leave an estimated 
surplus of £730,000. The increased Tea-duty does not 
call for any very special comment. It is a grievous thing, 
no doubt, to tax the drink of the very poor; but mor 
money has to be provided somehow till either the nation 
grows richer, or else the public burdens can be reduced by 
better administrative methods and a closer attention to 
economy. It is of little avail to denounce a necessity. At 
any rate, it is better to tax tea than sugar, for though the 
poor may lose an innocent pleasure in having to use less 
tea, the health of the community will not suffer by a 
diminished consumption, as would be the case if the use 
of sugar were curtailed by increased taxation. Similar 
arguments apply to an extra tax on tobacco. No one 
desires in the abstract to penalise the tobacco-smoker; 
but if more money must be raised, the burden can 
probably be better borne by him than by others. The 
essential thing is to keep the necessaries of life like 
bread, meat, cheese, and milk absolutely free from 
all taxation. Whether Mr. Austen Chamberlain, having 
chosen tobacco for increased taxation, has adjusted his 
extra burden in the most skilful manner possible is a very 
difficult question to decide. We, at any rate, shall not 
attempt to pronounce a definite opinion on so highly 
technical a point until the matter has been more fully 
discussed. All we care to note at present is that the 
additions were made and defended as taxes for revenue, 
and not as taxes with a Protectionist intent. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was explicit on this point. He defended his 
increase of the duty on stripped tobacco-leaf, not on Pro- 
tectionist grounds, but on those of equity. By taxing the 
unstripped and the stripped leaf at the same rate we were, 
he pointed out, actually indulging in a kind of inverted 
Protection. We were by our Customs making it pay to 
begin the manufacture of tobacco abroad, and 80 giving 
a kind of bounty to those engaged in the primary 
treatment of the weed in foreign ports rather than 
here. That is, of course, a result which no Free-trader 
desires. It not only gives an unfair aid to the foreigner, 
but involves a loss of revenue. Mr. Austen Chamberlain's 
“luxury” taxes, as he called them, on foreign cigars and 
cigarettes were, again, not in any sense defended on Pro- 
tectionist grounds. As the name he gave them implied, 
they were placed on articles capable of bearing increased 
taxation, and had no object except the raising of more 
revenue. 


While we hold that the way in which the provision of the 
extra money necessary for the coming year has been mets, 
on the whole, not unsatisfactory, we are not inclined to find 
any very great fault with the method pursued for paying 
the realised deficit of last year. We do not disguise 
from ourselves that we are borrowing, or rather not 
paying off as much Debt as we might otherwise do, when 
we use the unclaimed dividends, but we must confess that 
we cannot see any other alternative. In the same way, We . 
are borrowing or selling out capital when we take the 
£3,000,000 repaid us by the Transvaal—money which we 





than incur the waste occasioned by creating the 
machinery necessary for the levying of a new tax. . But if 





borrowed to lend the Transvaal—and use it for the normal 
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nanses of last year. Again, when we leave money to be 
orott of forthcoming surpluses we are using up capital, 
ye realised surpluses are earmarked for the repayment 
t Debt. In a word, we are going to draw on capital 
fot the whole of last year’s £5,415,557 excess of expendi- 
ture over revenue. But in truth that is inevitable. You 
cannot spend more than your income without finding the 
money somewhere, and that process of “finding” must 
be either by “ borrowing,” or “selling out capital,” or 
“stopping paying off Debt,” all of which are ways of 
“Jiving on one’s capital.” It is useless to blame the Chan- 
allor of the Exchequer for this fact. The only way to 
revent its recurrence is to see to it that our expenditure 


shall not exceed our revenue. 





THE POSITION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


HE German Emperor is worried, perhaps perplexed. 
1 He is irritated, to begin with, by the perpetual 
references to his bad health—which we are happy to believe 
unfounded—as is natural in a man who thinks of himself 
as the permanent pivot of great affairs. He also finds 
that the scheme of policy which he has adopted for 
Germany, though it has not exactly failed, shows in the 
new drift of events many signs of crumbling away. That 

licy had two primary objects: one to keep Germany 
safe against the permanent danger arising from the 
enormous and potentially hostile armies upon her western 
and eastern frontiers; and the second to obtain here and 
there throughout the world fresh bases for the extension 
of German maritime power, and possibly, if circumstances 
favour, some colony capable of receiving the overspill of 
the German population, which increases more rapidly than 
German wealth. In order to secure the first object the 
Emperor has increased and reorganised his Army and 
Navy until Germany, in Count von Biilow’s opinion, could 
on emergency safely stand alone, and has carefully con- 
tinued a system, begun by Bismarck, of isolating both 
France and Russia by playing off Great Britain, and 
in a less degree Austria, against them. Every cause of 
friction between Britain and France, Britain and Russia, 
and Austria and Russia has been sedulously fostered. 


That policy, which, as Count von Bilow hinted in his 
speech of last week, was not a little Machiavellian, 
was for many years fairly successful, the British Govern- 
meat continuing almost openly suspicious of that of 
France, while the British people maintained an attitude 
of sullen hostility to Russia. Austria, too, exerted 
herself to obtain in Servia, Bulgaria, and Macedonia 
an ascendeney which Russia as steadily disliked and 
resisted. Germany, therefore, with ‘her allies, remained 
always safe, and practically held a political pre-eminence 
in Europe. Of late, however, this position has been 
seriously threatened. The Triple Alliance has, at all 
events, seemed to fade away into a political phrase, Italy 
making friends with France, while Austria was compelled 
to arrange an agreement with Russia in order to prevent a 
ome explosion in the Balkans. Then came the 

ranco-British entente, with its Convention removing all 
the burning ‘questions between Paris and London,—a 
change which was regarded on the Continent as even 
more important than it is considered here. Germany is 
left, therefore, very nearly isolated, a position which her 
statesmen regard with a rather acute dread. They will 
fight any Power, or combination of Powers, but do not 
want the effort to be too exhausting. Theaverage English- 
man would imagine that the Japanese War, with its early 
disasters, its future uncertainties, and its daily drain upon the 
resources of Russia, must decrease the permanent pressure 
upon Germany, who is too strong for attack by any single 
Power,and whose Eastern enemy may for many years to come 
be seriously weakened. There is reason, however, to believe 
that this is not precisely the view of the German General 
Staff. The able men at the head of the German Army cal- 
culate that Russia must ultimately win; that she will plant 
herself solidly on the Pacific; and that the old pressure 
will shortly be re-established in a more acute form. A 
new policy, therefore, must shortly be adopted. In the 
interim the Emperor is making great efforts to recement 
the Triple Alliance. His visit to Naples had that for its 
‘oral object, and it is probable, from the language used 
y the King of Italy, that to a considerable extent the visit 





was successful. Since then a still more dangerous cause 
of dry-rot in the great Treaty has been skilfully removed. 
Austria and Italy were on the point at least of a diplomatic 
rupture over Albanian affairs, when, under advice, as is 
believed, from the German Emperor, Count Goluchowski 
met Signor Tittoni, and arranged with him a modus vivendi 
in the Balkans, which appears to have smoothed away all 
immediate causes of difference. The Triple Alliance is 
therefore, in appearance, re-established, and, of course, so 
long as it endures, Germany is unassailable. The three 
Powers between them can move armies of trained soldiers 
which even Russia and France together could not rival. 
This redintegratio amoris among the central Powers may 
not, it is true, be lasting, for their interests have ceased 
to be absolutely identical. Italy strongly desires, on 
economic grounds, a cordial entente with France; and 
Austria has ambitions in the Balkans to realise for which 
she needs at least the tolerance of Russia. Still, for the 
moment the Kaiser can wait in security; and as we 
understand his Chancellor’s speeches and the notices in 
the semi-official Press, this is what he intends to do. 
He will quarrel with nobody pending developments in the 
Far East, which dévelopments will be incomplete until 
the world knows whether the Japanese Army can or 
cannot withstand the shock of Russian troops in a pitched 
battle. When that point is settled the German Emperor 
will, we think, declare his view of German interests in 
the Far East, and the diplomatists will again, we fancy, 
have serious business on hand. 

All this time, it must not be forgotten, the Emperor 
is not very successful in his second object,—the extension 
of his maritime power. His fleet, it is true, grows slowly 
stronger and stronger; but he has not secured any of the 
coaling-stations which are necessary to him, nor has he 
made any progress towards obtaining either colonies or 
dependencies. He can obtain no slice of China until 
the war has ended, and even then, if Japan wins the 
rubber, may find the risks too great to be lightly en- 
countered. For on the day the war ends to the advantage 
of Tokio the Japanese ships now building in Britain and 
America will be able to set sail for Nagasaki, and her 
fleet may possibly be increased by other warships acquired 
by purchase. In Morocco, towards which the Colonial 
party in Germany have for some time been looking with 
longing eyes, Berlin is barred out by the agreement 
between France and Great Britain, while in South Africa 
her Government has suffered a check—or shall we say an 
annoyance ?—which has much more effect upon German 
opinion than it would have here. The Germans want their 
colonies to pay, and with the Hereros in insurrection, and 
as yet unsubdued, South-West German Africa is a definite 
source of expense. The Emperor, it issaid, wishes to despatch 
a considerable force to the scene of disturbance, and so 
terminate the struggle by a single effort. But he perhaps 
underestimates the retreating powers of barbarians in a 
hilly country of vast extent, and in any case he must 
spend large sums in collecting and equipping volunteers, 
which the Reichstag, already impatient of fresh taxation, 
will be most unwilling to vote. T'he Emperor will probably 
prevail, and we cannot believe the Hereros able per- 
manently to defeat German strenuousness. But still, such 
incidents make Germans doubtful of Weltpolitik, and 
compel the Emperor to think much, and overcome much, 
if half-hearted, resistance. His people trust in his genius, 
and with reason ; but his method of government has in it, 
as we have often pointed out, one source of weakness. It 
does not tend to raise original, and therefore competent, 
men to front positions. To outsiders, who perhaps 
exaggerate the facts, owing to the want of debating 
ability in the German Government, the Emperor begins 
to appear a somewhat lonely figure, with a great many 
reasons to feel harassed, and with more dependent upon 
his individual brain than it is well that one man should 
bear. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 


\ E cannot describe the Licensing Bill as a statesman- 

like measure, or one that deals in any sense ade- 
quately with the subject it touches. As our readers know, 
we have no desire to suppress the trade in intoxicants, to 
prevent the consumption of alcohol by law, or to deal un- 
fairly in any way with the liquor interests. We hold it 
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neither a crime to drink nor to sell beer, wine, and spirits, 
and we repudiate as strongly as we can the unjust and 
ridiculous notion that those engaged in brewing and 
distilling are public enemies. For our views on the 
temperance question we have indeed often incurred 
the wrath of the teetotal party, who regard us, we 
fear, as little better than enemies of their cause. But 
though we cannot see eye to eye with the temperance 
reformers, and do not regard the trade in, or the con- 
sumption of, alcohol as in any sense immoral, we have 
always held that the handling of the trade by the State 
has been and is most foolish and most improvident, and 
requires a thorough reform. That reform we do not get 
in the present Bill, but rather a repetition and increase 
of the existing inconveniencies and anomalies. 


Before we criticise the Bill in detail, let us note the 
main facts of the problem with which the Government 
were confronted when they decided to take legislative 
action. The essential, the dominating fact of the 
legal, political, and financial situation as regards the 
licensing question is that the State creates by its act a 
trade monopoly, and a monopoly of a most valuable kind. 
The State, for moral reasons which are rightly held to be 
imperative, refuses to allow free trade in the sale of 
intoxicants. It only permits such sale by license, it 
strictly limits the number of the licenses it grants, and 
it only allows the licenses to run for one year, at the 
expiration of which term a new license must be obtained. 
The effect. of this restrictive policy is to make a license 
a very lucrative property. When the State grants a 
man a license for a year, plus the expectation, though 
not the certainty, that it will be renewed, it, in fact, 
makes -him a most valuable present. It endows him 
with a share in a monopoly of which the total profits 
are enormous, and enormous because it is a State- 
created monopoly. The Government, no doubt, take 
a relatively small sum in acknowledgment of the boon 
they confer, but the benefit they give is out of all 
proportion to the money they receive. The fortunate 
grantee of a new license is often the recipient of a 
gift worth several thousand pounds. Taking the action 
of the State as a whole, it is, indeed, not too much to say 
that, having created a most valuable series of properties 
by its restrictive action, it proceeds to get rid of these 
properties without adequate consideration to those who 
apply for them. The conclusive argument used by the 
applicant for this gift is not that he offers the State 
a large price for the privilege he desires, but that a 
similar gift was given to him the year before. But the 
absurdity of the existing system does not by any means 
stop here. It may happen that the State wishes on 
moral grounds to stop giving away the share of the 
monopoly which it has given in former years to a par- 
ticular individual. It wishes, that is, in special instances 
not to go on with its annual gift of a share in the liquor 
monopoly. But on this the holder of the expectation of 
a continued gift of monopoly rights declares that he must 
have compensation. Thus the State first gives away almost 
gratis a valuable property, and then has to buy it back in 
the shape of compensation. Mr. Balfour appears to realise 
the fatuity and improvidence of all this ; but, unfortunately, 
instead of making any attempt to deal with it on broad 
lines, and to obtain for the State a proper consideration 
for the gift it makes to the grantees of the monopoly, he 
only proposes to intensify the existing difficulties. Under 
the new Bill the value of the present made by the State 
to the persons to whom licenses are granted will be 
increased without the State being a penny the better. 
Hitherto the fact that the license was only annual, and that 
conceivably it might not be regranted on its expiration, has 
done a little to keep down the value of the licenses. Now 
that full compensation is provided by law, and a special fund 
established out of which such compensation will be paid, a 
fund which will be augmented at the rate of £1,000,000 a 
year, the value of the licenses will be immensely increased. 
We find the State, then, not only creating properties 
and giving them away without consideration, but actually 
increasing by its own act the compensation which it 
proposes to pay in certain circumstances. We are by 
no means against compensation in any shape or form, 
but we must protest against a machinery for giving 


~ 


Our objections to the Bill are not confined ae 
clauses providing for compensation, and so addin the 
the vast sum already given away by the State oe 
see the gravest objections to taking away from the local 
Magistrates the right of reducing the licenses on blic 
grounds. If they are not to be at liberty to reduce the 
licenses on public grounds, as they are at present the 
cease to be the licensing power in the true sense, Th, 2 
chief function, if the new Bill passes, will be auto. 
matically to renew existing licenses, for it is seldom that 
license is forfeited for actual bad management, and ales 


doubt as it is there is an a 1 to Quarter Sessi ; 

the local Bench ; but betwean hots of thet syed 
and the taking away of the right not to renew a licensg 
and placing such matters in the hands of Quarter Sessiong 
there is a great difference. The local Magistrates know 
the character of the public-houses in their districts, and go 
are able to judge for themselves. The Justices in Quarter 
Sessions, on the contrary, are necessarily almost entirely in 
the hands of the police in giving their decision. They arg 
practically obliged to act on the opinions expressed by the 
police. Now we do not want to bring any charge against 
the police, but it is notorious that the publicans are able 
to acquire a great deal of influence over individual 
constables, and since the higher authorities in the policg 
are obliged to rely upon these constables as their eyes and 
ears, there is considerable danger of the opinion of the 
police as a force being affected by the liquor interest. This 
possibility can be allowed for at the local Bench, wherg 
the facts are often known at first hand to individual 
Magistrates; but at Quarter Sessions it must, as a rule, 
pass unnoted. We trust, then, that the Bill will at 
any rate be amended in this respect before it becomes 
law; and that the local Magistrates, who have, on the 
whole, acted with great uprightness and a strong sense 
of public duty, will be allowed to retain unimpaired 
what is almost their sole remaining administrative 
function. With the third change wrought by the Bill 
we are far more in accord. It is right in theory when 
a new license is granted that the grantee should give 
adequate consideration for the boon he receives, 
We hold, however, that it cannot be wise to make s0 
strong a distinction between the holders of old and new 
licenses, and we think that a considerable increase should 
be made in the sums paid to the State by the existing 
licenses. If the Government had had the courage to deal 
properly with this question, they might have squared their 
Budget without adding to the Income-tax. 


We shall, no doubt, be asked how we propose to give com- 
pensation if we reject the Government scheme. We might 
answer that it is not our business, but the business of the 
Government, to find a workable plan if they touch the 
licensing question at all, and that the duty of a newspaper 
is done when it has pointed out the defects in the pro- 
posals of the Executive. The Administration alone have the 
material for making a practical scheme. A journalist can 
only criticise what is before him. We will not, however, 
shelter our criticisms behind this defence. In our view, 
the proper form of compensation is not to pay money, but 
to give a time limit. If and when Magistrates are con- 
vinced that the licenses in their area ought to be reduced 
in number, they should select certain public-houses as those 
which are least suitable for renewal. This done, they 
should at the next Brewster Sessions inform the holders of 
the licenses selected that they will only renew such licenses 
for the next five years, and that after that time has elapsed 
they will grant no renewal. During the five years, however, 
they will renew them, provided, of course, the houses are 
well conducted. Such a plan would prevent the hardship 
of asudden refusal to renew, and would give reasonable com- 
pensation, since such licenses, as a rule, are not worth more 
than four or five years’ purchase. At the same time, we 
should revise the whole system of annual payments for 
licenses, and should as far as possible exact from the 
grantees the annual value of the share of monopoly granted 
them. To do this at once would not, however, be fair. 
We would, therefore, arrange a scale of payments with 
annual increments which in the course of ten years 
would bring the annual sum paid for a license up to its 
real value. By some such arrangement as that we should 





compensation which actually intensifies the existing 
improvidence of the State. 





t rid of the absurdity of throwing several millions a year 
into the laps of the brewers and distillers merely because 


seldom that a new license altogether is granted, No - 
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en have hitherto been too careless to save those 

ae for the State. No doubt the Temperance party will 

‘aot ag strongly to our proposal as will the “trade”; but 

that does not affect us. We have long ceased to expect 
a statesmanlike view from the Temperance party. 





THE BOYCOTT OF JEWS AT LIMERICK. 


Bare delighted to read the statement that the Duke 
of Norfolk, who is recognised as the mouthpiece 
and leader of English Roman Catholic laymen, is endeavour- 
“to remove the boycott which has been proclaimed 
inst the Jews of Limerick. That boycott, though it 
gems @ small affair, a local squabble in a town not of 
the first significance, may have important political con- 
sequences, and is in any case one of those incidents 
which occasionally make Englishmen despair of ever 
understanding Irish feelings, or ever reconciling their own 
social and political aspirations with those which dominate 
the majority in the neighbouring island. There are, it 
appears, some thirty Jewish families in Limerick who 
maintain themselves, as the majority of Jews do every- 
where, by diligence in the management of the humbler 
trades. Nobody accuses them of lawbreaking of any 
kind, or of forestalling, or, in fact, of doing anything 
which calls attention to themselves beyond maintaining 
the exclusiveness which they have kept up for centuries, 
and which those who detest their race simply as a race 
ought to consider a protection against their influence. 
They do not even lend money except in the smallest way, 
for they are too poor. They are, no doubt, strangers, for 
till within a very few years the Jews avoided Ireland, 
and there were practically none in the island; but their 
arrival does no harm, and might even be taken, if we were 
all quite reasonable, as a sign of growing prosperity in 
Ireland. Roman Catholics, however, have almost every- 
where a latent dislike of Jews, founded either on tradition, 
or on a belief that they represent a hostile religious ideal ; 
a priest preached a sermon or two expressing that view in 
excited language, and suddenly the majority in Limerick 
passed a popular decree boycotting the intrusive strangers. 
The unhappy Jews were ruined at once. Nobody would 
trade with them, or buy anything of them, and families 
which were earning a decent living found themselves 
reduced to such poverty that Protestants have been asked 
by the Jewish Mission for subscriptions to prevent their 
suffering the last extremes of misery. Moreover, the Jews, 
who were formerly as safe as other taxpaying citizens, now 
find themselves hooted by boys in the streets, and one at 
least, the Rabbi, has been compelled to ask for police 
protection. 

It is, in fact, a bad form of persecution, inflicted by the 
people instead of by any Government, and it ought to be 
stopped at once by the higher Roman Catholic clergy and the 
leaders of the popular Irish party. The former seek, we 
presume, like all their brethren, the conversion of English- 
men and Americans to “the only true Church,” and they 
must know that one of the hundred obstacles in their way 
is the belief, the almost immovable belief, that Roman 
Catholics would persecute if they had the power. How is 
it possible to remove that belief, or mitigate the deep dis- 
trust it produces, while such scenes are reported from towns 
within the United Kingdom, and while it is so impossible 
to induce average Irish Roman Catholics to be just towards 
fellow-citizens of another faith, or to show them the kind- 
ness which they would display towards any other guests ? 
It is said, of course, that popular effervescence is respon- 
sible for the trouble in Limerick ; but the trouble did not 
manifest itself till a priest denounced the Jews, and the 
Protestants neither approve of nor support the boycott. 
If Jews are by mere nature, by their gripingness, their hard- 
ness, and their historic relation to the Crucifixion so un- 
acceptable to Irishmen, how is it that the Protestants of 
Limerick not only do not share the intolerance of their 
fellow-citizens, but are anxious to protect the victims of 
oppression? That the Bishops could stop the persecution 
ima moment by threatening to remove its authors we do 
notdoubt; and we hope the Duke of Norfolk will convince 
them that they would be wise to do it, while the popular 
political leaders would be wiser still to exert their influence 
im & similar direction. It is difficult enough for them, 
with their Church’s views on education, to keep on 
terms with the Liberal party; but if they are to protect 





or extenuate a Judenhetze, it will be impossible. We 
do not know that Liberals like Jews any more than Con- 
servatives do—indeed, they may like them less, for Con- 
servatives respect property more—but at least they have 
made up their minds that the way to be rid of the Jew peril 
in any country is to make no difference between Israelites 
and any other citizens. Then they are lost in the popula- 
tion. The country where the Jews are safest is Great 
Britain, and it is there also that their influence is least 
perceptible. They do not affect religious opinion at all; 
and in politics they appear on both sides, though, like 
others of the accumulating classes, they tend here to be 
Conservative. Perfect tolerance being, therefore, the 
Liberal creed, the persecution of Jews is felt by them to 
be an offence which completely divides them in sympathy 
from the persecutors. Mr. Parnell, with his habitually 
keen regard for the interests of his party, perceived this 
at once, and, if we are not misinformed, on one occasion 
stopped an incipient Jew-baiting by one of the sharpest 
as well as most creditable letters he ever wrote. 

We have often wondered that Roman Catholics and 
members of the Greek Church are not more afraid to 
persecute Jews than they are. The unenlightened at 
least among them have a proclivity towards superstition ; 
and if there is a superstition which seems to be justified 
by historic facts, it 1s the one in which many Jews find 
occasional consolation. The children of Israel, they say, 
are doomed by Almighty wisdom to wander for a time, 
and have only to submit to the decree; but God reserves 
their punishment to Himself, and the nations which 
persecute Jews do not prosper. The Spaniards, who 
expelled them and sent them to the stake, have lost 
their eminence among the peoples, while the British 
abolition of all Jewish disabilities has been followed by 
a period of unprecedented prosperity and success. The 
treatment of a single Jewish officer, being treatment 
which involved a whole theory of persecution, shook 
all confidence in France; while the swiftness of the 
retribution for the massacre at Kishineff is at this 
moment attracting the eyes of all the world. Justice 
had no sooner been refused to the Jews than a tsetse-fly 
fastened on the mighty bulk of the oppressor, and he is 
rolling now in an agony which extorts pity even from 
his foes. We ourselves distrust all such rash interpreta- 
tions of a divine Will which we cannot know, and think 
Jewish separateness, in part at least, explained by the 
stiffneckedness which the race had manifested before Titus, 
the “delight of mankind,” broke up the only subjugated 
nation that ever found the courage to defy Rome to the 
death. Those, however, who believe everything the older 
Churches teach might well be excused if they feared 
meddling with a race which they regard as so obviously 
set apart, or if they confined their ill-treatment of them to 
the indifferent contempt which induces so many Jews to 
merge themselves in the population around them. It is, 
however, from Roman Catholics and Greek Christians that 
the Jews suffer persecutions such as make them occasion- 
ally cry out that the “ quality of mercy ” is to be found in 
every creed excepting Christianity. The cry is an un- 
reasonable one, but as one reads of the treatment they 
even now receive over half the civilised world one can 
hardly wonder at the bitterness which extorts it. 





MR. BALFOUR’S FISCAL POLICY. 


OLITICIANS owe much to the writer of the article 

on “ Retaliation and Scientific Taxation” in the 

new number of the Quarterly Review. The precise nature 
of the debt would hardly be inferred from the title of the 
article. For the politician, as such, is somewhat weary 
of the fiscal controversy. It is too full of unpleasant 
incidents and falsified predictions to make it at all an 
agreeable subject. What interests him is not so much 
the economic argument for or against a particular fiscal 
policy, as the effect which its adoption or rejection will 
have upon the Parliamentary situation. His object is to 
calculate the chances of the rival parties at the polls, 
and to do this he must know what are the programmes 
they are going to bring forward. As regards the Oppo- 
sition he is in no doubt. However divided they may be 
on subordinate questions, they are agreed upon the great 
issue which will decide the Election. His uncertainties 
begin when he turns to the Unionists. He makes short 
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work of the Free-fooders, for so far as they are an 
active force they will be ranged on this question with the 
Opposition. But as regards the Ministerialists he finds 
himself in a perplexity. Do they follow Mr. Chamberlain 
or Mr. Balfour? If they follow Mr. Chamberlain, do 
they pick out some one of the various policies he has 
unfolded under the general heading of fiscal reform, or 
pin their faith to the particular policy set forth in his 
atest speech? ‘These are questions that the political 
astrologer may find it difficult to answer; but none of them 
presents so much difficulty as that which arises in con- 
nection with Mr. Balfour. We are not thinking of the 
Unionists who seem unable to make up their minds 
whether to treat Mr. Balfour’s policy as a goal or as a 
half-way house. They can hardly be other than a puzzle 
to outsiders when they are so obviously a puzzle to them- 
selves. But there is a greater difficulty than this,—the 
difficulty of knowing what following Mr. Balfour means. 
We know in general terms that {t means the imposition 
of retaliatory duties on goods coming from those 
countries which impose duties upon British goods. But 
this language is too vague to serve as a definition of a policy. 
Are the duties in question to be reformatory or penal ? 
Are they meant to bring foreign nations to a better mind, 
or to punish them for being in a bad mind? Are they 
to be occasional incidents in a policy which ordinarily 
favours freedom of trade, or to give shape and colour to 
our fiscal action as a whole? He who can answer these 
questions can tell us what Mr. Balfour really means 
to express in those carefully poised sentences which 
alternately delight and bewilder the House of Commons. 


The Quarterly Reviewer declares himself convinced that 
Mr. Balfour “has developed decided convictions,” and 
that he is himself able to explain these convictions 
to- the country. The man who can do this is a 
prophet indeed, and one whose message is greatly 
needed. For it is not enough that the electorate 
should overthrow Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, if Mr. 
Balfour’s are left standing and can be shown to be equally 
mischievous. The obscurity whieh envelops them makes 
them the more dangerous, because it conceals their real 
character. The Quarterly Reviewer lifts the veil. He 
sets out two separate stages in the development of Mr. 
Balfour’s views. At Sheffield he “limited retaliation to 
cases of outrageous unfairness towards British trade on 
the part of foreign nations.” At Bristol he went a good 
deal further. He refused to acquiesce in the general 
absorption “of one neutral country after another in 
the general stream of protection” ; preached the neces- 
sity of saving home industries, “even at the possible 
cost of a temporary rise of price to the consumer” ; 
and refused to allow those of our Colonies which give us 
regency 9 treatment “to be penalised for their patriotism 
y any foreign Power.” The Quarterly Reviewer points 
out that this “is not the Sheffield policy, nor anything 
like it.” At Sheffield retaliation was a weapon to be used 
against “outrageous unfairness” on the part of foreign 
countries. Later it becomes a weapon to be used against 
neutral countries, and apparently against Colonies also, 
that “ propose to build up industries behind tariffs.” Mr. 
Balfour is a Free-fooder—after a sort. He wishes all the 
world to be engaged in growing food and raw materials 
for Great Britain, because if, instead of this, they 
“become manufacturers themselves, and cease to have 
food and raw material to sell, they will no longer 
need to buy manufactures from us.” Mr. Balfour 
proposes, in fact, that Britain should deliberately 
set herself to cripple the industrial development of the 
world. He cannot, unfortunately, put a complete stop 
to it. Foreign countries, and even our own Colonies, will 
cherish the fatal passion—fatal to us, that is—of making 
things for themselves, and making them for exportation 
to other countries. A country which has no manufactures 
must devote itself to growing food and raw materials. 
That, from the English point of view, is the proper function 
of foreign nations. They exist, or rather they would exist 
did they but know their own true bliss, for two purposes : 
the growth of food for the support of the British work- 
man, and the growth of raw material for the employment 
of the British workman. In proportion as they become 
manufacturers they cease to minister to their true final 
cause. A continually increasing part of their population 
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This is a very different policy from the mil i 
which Mr. Balfour’s solleedcie uttered a Fi 
of Commons when he was not there to set them 
right. It is “an aggressive policy that challenges the 
whole world...... Mr. Chamberlain’s 10 per cent, tay 
may be all very well as a means of introducing food taxes 
and protecting capitalists and workmen aguinst dis. 
advantages arising from our Factory Acts, sanitary regu. 
lations, labour laws, &., from which foreign competitors are 
said to be free; but it does not touch even the frin 
of Mr. Balfour’s great ambition.” With him retaliation 
is a calculated attempt to retard the industrial development 
of other nations. The Unionist Members and candidates 
who have regarded retaliation as a mild substitute for 
Protection—something which shall catch the ear of the 
fiscal reformer, and yet not send the Free-trade Unionist 
into the opposite camp—misunderstand their own creed, 
Protection of manufactures, says Mr. Balfour, “ diverts 
the supply of labour and capital from agriculture to 
manufactures. It diminishes the relative number of those 
who grow corn, and increases the relative number of thosa 
who eat it without growing it.” Mr. Balfour has fixed hig 
eyes exclusively on protected countries, and in consequenca 
of this he has forgotten that our home experience shows 
that the same result may be brought about, and that ong 
gigantic scale, by Free-trade. In which of the Protec. 
tionist countries has the “relative number of those who 
grow corn” been so diminished, or the “ relative number 
of those who eat it without growing it” been so increased, 
as in Great Britain? An argument founded on the pn. 
duction of a particular effect by a particular cause is 
somewhat weakened by the fact that the same effect is 
produced to afar greater extent by the directly opposite 
cause. Moreover, the end Mr. Balfour proposes to himself 
can only be secured by a succession of tariff wars; and 
though it may be heroic to provoke such conflicts, as 
showing that Britain does not “exist on sufferance,” the 
experience of the nations which have engaged in them is 
that they “divert trade to the advantage of competing 
countries, and inflict enormous loss upon the combatants 
themselves.” 


An excellent criticism of Mr. Balfour’s policy will be 
found in this same article. Here we have only dealt 
with its novel and most useful exposition of what that 
policy really is. 








READING IN CHURCH. 


‘TN the April number of the Contemporary Review Canon 
Hensley Henson makes a somewhat startling suggestion 
for the improvement of the Church services. “It is hard,” he 
says, “to see why the traditional practice of limiting the 
Lessons read in church to the Bible should for ever continue, 
It was the custom in the Primitive Church and throughout 
the Middle Ages to read the Lives of the Saints, and though, 
no doubt, the practice became discredited by the puerilities, 
which, under that description, were generally included, still, 
the principle is sound enough, and when we remember how 
great an accumulation of devotional and edifying literature the 
Christian Chureh possesses, and how very little of this is known, 
or likely to be known, to the masses of Christian people, it 
does seem a strange failure of duty on the part of the Church 
to make no use of it in her public services. We want to 
supplement the canonical scriptures by the Christian composi- 
tions which have secured the approval of general acceptance, 
and taken the rank of spiritual classics among religious people, 
just as in the worship of the Church the Psalter has been 
supplemented by hymns and anthems. The unhappy rigidity 
which restricts the modern English Church at tbe lectern 
to the canonical scriptures and, in the reading desk, to the 
Prayer Book, is as intrinsically indefensible as it is practically 
mischievous.” 





will be diverted from the cultivation of the land, until at 


Judging by the newspapers, many excellent people have been 
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shocked by the bare idea of such a departure from custom ; 
but; after all, the proposed innovation is not so great as 
at first sight. Protestant tradition furnishes us with 
° ent; we do not need to go back to a pre-Reformation 

' riod. Homilies were read in church until the days of our 
randfathers. But, it will be said, homilies were not 
intended to replace a Lesson, but to replace a sermon. Surely 
this objection is rather academic than just. Sermons may 
often be said nowadays to replace the First Lesson. How 
often do we hear the shortened form of prayer read in church, 
with only the Second Lesson, in order to leave time for a 
grmon? And whether it replaces the chapter of Scripture 
in actual time, or is preached some twenty minutes later, 
cannot be a matter involving any very fundamental principle. 
To our mind, there is no a priori objection to Canon Henson’s 
lan, The objections are practical, and we must admit that to 
us they appear almost insuperably grave. The present Church 
of England shelters, we are proud to say, men of such very 
varied opinions, and such widely different cultivation and 
tastes, that the only reading which can be endured by all 
alike is reading to which they are all alike accustomed, into 
which they have read for many years their own views, just as 
they read their particular aspirations into the several petitions 
of the Prayer-book. The choice of fresh books would be 
dificult indeed. If left to the choice of the clergyman, there 
js no saying what idiosyncrasies of literary taste the congre- 
gation might not occasionally be called on to bear with. Onthe 
one hand, the reading of a selection of anecdotes culled from 
missionary reports, varied by the pointless sayings of precocious 
children, would empty many churches of all mature male 
worshippers. On the other, a course of Roman: Catholic or 
Protestant mysticism would be unendurable to a large class 
of churchgoers. Fascinating as they are to some, such 
writers as Thomas 4 Kempis, Molinos, and Jacob Behmen 
do not appeal to “the man in the street.” Then there is a 
mysticism of culture as well as a mysticism of faith. This 
former makes great appeal to many Broad Churchmen, 
yet there are men of good understanding to whom such 
writers as Emerson and Ruskin are unbearably irritating. 
Luther's “Table Talk,” we think, might furnish a good many 
“Lessons,” and perhaps not give offence to any very large 
class, for there is something in what Heine called “ the divine 
brutality of Brother Martin” which might well appeal to the 
English people. If the clergy would take the advice of the 
German Reformer, they might perhaps select a new Calendar 
and read new “Lives‘of the Saints” without too much 
vexing the rather literal man of affairs. Luther was 
asked on one occasion: “ What legends are Canonical 
—that is to say, in harmony with Scripture—and what 
Apocryphal, or not in harmony with Scripture?” He 
replied :—‘‘ Very few are pure. The legends of martyrs are 
the least corrupt, for they bore witness to their faith with 
their blood. The legends of monks and hermits who lived 
apart from men are horrible, and filled with lying stories 
about unnatural abstinence and torture of their bodies. I 
esteem greatly those saints of whom nothing marvellous is 
recorded, who lived like other people without pretence, and 
did not seek to make themselves notorious.” Luther’s medi- 
tation upon the salvation of certain great heathens, wherein he 
comforts himself for his misgivings with the thought that 
“there will be a new heaven and a new earth—much larger 
than these,” expresses the conviction of many simple people 
who have never doubted their own complete orthodoxy; but 
Luther’s very name would prejudice certain members of the 
ultra-High Church party. Bits of Marcus Aurelius might, 
perhaps, be read in church, for his teaching approaches at times 
very close to the Christian ideal; but there would, we think, be 
many persons in all congregations who would be glad to point 
out that the resemblance is superficial rather than fundamental. 
The two systems of ethics approach one another, just as certain 
shades of quite different colours look alike in certain lights. 
Parts of Sir Thomas Browne’s “Christian Morals” would 
serve as a recommendation to spirituality in worship, if read 
in a pause of the service, and would delight a few, but by the 
many, we think, they would be regarded as affected pieces of 
fine writing ; for instance, the following passage :—“* Have a 
glimpse of incomprehensibles and thoughts of things which 
thoughts but tenderly touch. Fill thy spirit with spirituals, 
with the mysteries ‘of faith, the magnalities of religion, and 
thy life with the honour of God.” Thomas Fuller would 





undoubtedly appeal to a good many, and might be. sure 
of a hearing with those moderate Churchmen who take 
pride in “the compromise.” “God grant,” he writes, “that 
we may hit the golden mean and endeavour to avoid all 
extremes: the fanatic anabaptist on the one side, the fiery 
zeal of the Jesuit on the other, that so we may be true 
Protestants, or which is a far better name, real Christians.” 
His humorous tolerance would perhaps be more effectual 
in discrediting extremes than pages of invective. Take 
the following sentence respecting prayers to the saints: 
“Prayers made to God by [through] saints fetch a needless 
compass about.” Jeremy Taylor deserves the honour of being 
read in church, if any religious writer outside the Canon 
deserves it. His chapter on “Faith” taken from “Holy 
Living” would not come amiss as a corrective to certain 
narratives written by Hgbrew chroniclers. The following 
sentence is a sample of the whole: “Believe nothing con- 
cerning God but what is honourable and excellent, as knowing 
that belief to be not honouring of God which entertains of 
Him any dishonourable thoughts.” A great deal of “The 
Liberty of Prophesying,” also, is worthy to be heard from the 
lectern. Take, for instance, Taylor’s apology for the differences 
of view which almost of necessity exist within the fold of 
Protestantism. ‘“ Although the spirit of God did rest upon 
us in divided tongues, yet so long as those tongues were of fire, 
not to kindle strife, but to warm our affections and inflame 
our charities, we should find that this variety of opinions in 
several persons would be looked upon only as a diversity of 
operations while the spirit remained the same,’—and so on in 
a like strain. But even at this some would cavil. Poetry has 
ever been associated with public worship. Yet how many 
persons who sing with pleasure “ Praise to the holiest in the 
height” would be willing to hear the “ Dream of Gerontius,” 
from which it is culled, read in a church? Browning's 
“Christmas Eve” is a great Christian poem, but the rough- 
ness of his writing would scare the unlearned; and for one 
who could follow the poet from “the raree show of Peter's 
successor” to “the laboratory of the Professor,” ten would 
become confused and lose the thread of a somewhat involved 
narrative. 


Of course, it would be quite possible to leave the choice of 
new readings to a Committee of ecclesiastics, but we fear 
their concerted wisdom would hardly be adequate to the task 
before them. It would be their duty to give as little pain as 
possible to all parties, and to include nothing in the new 
Lectionary which would send indignant worshippers out of 
church. But, unfortunately, men of genius are often im- 
moderate. Some one has said that the horses who run the 
best almost always pass the goal. The end of the consultation 
could hardly fail to be an anthology of religious commonplaces. 
The Committee would be bound hand and foot by the know- 
ledge that every phrase they selected would be called in 
question, and not only every phrase, but the private character 
of every writer. The newspapers would bristle with indignant 
letters declaring that Marcus Aurelius was a persecuting 
heathen; Jeremy Taylor a timeserver; Luther a violent 
coutroversialist; Newman a minion of the Pope of Rome; 
Sir Thomas Browne a confessed heretic; Browning a man of 
uncertain opinions and illucid expression; Fuller—as was 
said of him by a contemporary—a lover of “ trencher-jests”’ ; 
and Thomas 4 Kempis a cloistered monk. 


Canon Henson’s idea is attractive, especially to those who 
would like to see their churches centres of cultivation as well 
as worship; but we do not believe it to be feasible, at least at 
present. We think that if the most astute Anglican alive were 
to try to bring it about he would find, to quote Fuller again, 
“the storm grow too sturdy for the pilot.” 





THE SPIRIT THAT WINS BATTLES. 


E suppose that if forty or fifty years ago any one had 
prophesied that the present year would see the fleet 

of a great European Power blown into impotence by a Navy 
belonging to an Eastern people; and had suggested also that 
Eastern sailors would be found picking up their drowning 
enemies with their own torpedo-boats; or had averred that 
there was nothing unlikely in the idea of the population of an 
Eastern town publicly mourning the death of its enemy’s 
Admiral, he would have been laughed at as a lunatic. It 
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would have been thought incredible that the nature and 
custom which seemed so deeply ingrained in the Eastern mind 
could change so swiftly,—even that it could change at all; 
and possibly there are still some men with a long experience 
of what the East has stood for in the past who maintain that 
it bas not changed. Believing that “miracles do not happen,” 
they would regard so fundamental a reversal of what had 
become accepted as a natural law asa miracle. There may 
be many who still hold that belief to-day; certainly there 
were a very large number three years ago, even when 
Japan was setting more than one Western nation an example 
of how troops should behave on the field of battle and in 
following up a beaten enemy. Mr. Mitford, for instance, 
an extremely well qualified judge of Eastern affairs, wrote 
a letter to the Times when the Allies were marching on 
Pekin pointing out that, though Japan had no doubt put on 
a fine coating of civilisation—if by that word we mean 
European weapons, uniforms, military discipline, and political 
institutions—it was not five-and-twenty years since she was 
massacring foreigners as fiercely as the Chinese; and that 
her conduct of the war with China was that of a sheer 
barbarian wielding the arms of civilisation with intelligence. 
That is less a criticism than a plain statement of fact; but 
considered as a criticism of what is likely to happen in the 
future, would it not be modified, perhaps, in the light of 
what has happened during the opening weeks of Japan’s 
war with Russia? 


At all events, the accounts sent to us by the newspaper 
correspondents who have been impatiently waiting at Tokio, 
or watching the fleet operations from steamers, must have 
been of extraordinary interest even to men who may still be 
asking: “Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” They 
recognised, of course, that the Japanese are an extra- 
ordinarily sharp and intelligent people, and also love their 
eountry with an intensity which has not been surpassed in 
the history of Western nations, But were they prepared 
for all this accumulated evidence of what the Japanese have 
done and suffered in order to further the operations of a war on 
which they did not engage suddenly or with lightness of heart, 
but after years of consideration? Some of the stories of the 
sacrifices which have been made, and the outlook on the war 
which is held, by private Japanese citizens are really amazing. 
They need not be disbelieved, for they are related by men on 
the spot who have no temptations to do anything but tell the 
truth, nor for that matter any desire to deceive, if the tempta- 
tion could be supposed to exist. Some of the most interesting 
of the stories of public-spirited self-sacrifice have been related 
by Mr. E. F. Knight, the correspondent of the Morning Post. 
He writes that the heavy war-taxes which press hard on 
all and cause much suffering among the poorer people do not 
arouse a murmur, though “in some European countries they 
would bring about a revolution.” If volunteers are sought for a 
forlorn hope, such as the blocking of the entrance to Port Arthur, 
“practically everybody volunteers,” and many of them, 
following the old custom of the fighting caste, send in their 
applications written in their own blood to go to what must 
appear to be certain death. Many men, with a queer lack of 
reason that seems to belong to this sort of patriotism, have 
committed suicide in their intense disappointment at not 
being able, owing to physical infirmities or other causes, to 
fight for their country. There were some Japanese officers 
who had been working for years on the Siberian railway 
disguised as Chinamen. They were shot or hanged by the 
Russians as spies, and quite justifiably; but, we are told, 
“their relatives envy their fate.” Two ofthe most astonishing 
of these extremely stirring stories are, however, those of a 
Japanese wife, and of a man who had been condemned to 
death for murder. The former was a Japanese woman who 
had married a Russian, to whom she was greatly attached. 
When she found that he was a Russian spy, she un- 
hesitatingly betrayed him; to her, it was better to betray 
a deeply loved husband than her country. Cold-blooded 
love of an ideal,—what is the mainspring that makes 
such actions as that possible toa woman? For she, after all, 
lived after she had given her husband up; or, at least, we are 
left to infer that she did. A Western wife might have 
betrayed her husband, though she probably would not; but 
she would not have lived ufter it. There must be cold blood 
somewhere in all this: perhaps the strangest, or rather the 





most emphatic, of all the stories told being that of the 
murderer condemned to die the next day, and pouisdaail 
about four shillings left to him out of a sum of m, : 
to him by his friends. His gaoler suggested that he had 
better spend it on one last splendid meal before death, But 
he refused; he had heard that his country was at war with 
Russia, and he asked if he might send his money to the way 
fund. “He was permitted to do this, and on the morrow 
walked smiling to the scaffold.” By other Governments such 
an offering would not have been, or could not be, accepted ; oy 
if it were accepted, some expression of public opinion would 
have got the man reprieved. But this man knew he woulg 
not be reprieved. 


All this is interesting, no doubt, it may be argued; but 
can it not be very easily accounted for on other sup 
sitions besides that of extraordinary patriotic feeling? 
As we have pointed out elsewhere, the notion of aes 
quiring merit by devotion to an ideal is one that js an 
essential part of certain Eastern faiths; and you 
surely, some kind of insight into the causes which produog 
this deep feeling of patriotism in the messages exchanged 
between Admiral Togo and the Japanese Minister of Marine, 
“The fact that not one man was injured in these succegsiyg 
attacks must be attributed,” Admiral Togo’s despatch runs, 
“to his Majesty’s glorious virtue.” “While attributable 
to the Emperor's illustrious virtue,” the Japanese Minister 
replies, the success of the eighth attack on Port Arthur jg 
due in part to “the loyal and gallant actions of officers and 
men.” It is true that messages of this kind, which amusg 
only those who do not realise that they belong to the Japanes 
life, and are no more to be laughed at by us than our own 
trains of religious thought are to be derided by the Japanese, 
does reveal some part of the working of the mainspring which 
has hitherto led to Japanese victories. But that is not all, A 
religion that should dictate self-sacrifice in a patriotic cause— 
which is the religion of some of the Dervishes—is not necessarily 
a religion which dictates a spirit of chivalry to a wounded 
enemy. Yet that kind of chivalry has ruled the actions 
of the Japanese in the hours of their greatest victories, 
When Admiral Makharoff went down in the ‘Petropavlovsk’— 
a million pounds’ worth of steel and seven hundred men sunk 
in sea-water in a couple of minutes by a Japanese mine—the 
Japanese could only be glad that their Admiral’s stratagem 
had succeeded. But they paid every tribute that could be paid 
to the memory of the Russian Admiral,—a man whose religion 
held nothing for them, and a man who must be supposed to 
have represented in the flesh to them the embodiment of all 
the ideals which they went to war to make impossible. They 
organised, so one of the newspaper correspondents reports, a 
great procession in honour of the dead. ‘They carried 4 
thousand white lanterns for the souls of the dead Russians, 
and the lantern-bearers were preceded by banners in- 
scribed: “ We sorrow unquenchably for the brave Russian 
Admiral Makharoff.” How many nations have ever, in the 
past, paid a spontaneous tribute of that kind to the memory 
of an enemy ? 


Taken altogether, this is surely the spirit that wins battles, 
It is not a spirit which is in itself capable of winning a war, 
for the winning of a war depends upon material resources 
beyond the resources of courage, chivalry, and self-sacrifice. 
Cromwell’s men must have been beaten by three times their 
numbers armed with modern weapons, if such a conflict 
could be conceived. But the spirit of Cromwell’s men, 
who were never beaten in their great battles, is the only 
spirit which has ever inspired men to victories,—victories 
hardly calculated upon, perhaps, but gained in a flash because 
men who fight in a certain spirit, pitted against anything like 
equal numbers, must undoubtedly win. Unreason ever will beat 
reason, if reason implies doubt and unreason stands for huge 
instincts, which bear men on to almost impossible things. A 
nation like Japan, whose soldiers and sailors, obeying great 
instincts, volunteer in thousands for forlorn hopes, may or may 
not be successful in a war carried on for years against immense 
resources and deep determination. But it possesses at least 
one source of terror for its opponents,—that, unless crushed 
at once by enormous numbers, it is absolutely certain to win 
battles. 
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DEER IN ENGLISH PARKS. 

N the references in the Times to the will of the late Mr. 
Aubrey Harcourt, of Nuneham, a paragraph in the 
demise of the estate by his father is quoted. In it the 
revions owner of the Harcourt estates and of Nuneham 
Park, which are among those longest in the continuous 
ion of any family in the South of England, asks of his 
descendants and successors that, in addition to giving due 
care to the family tombs at Stanton Harcourt, they will 
maintain a herd of not less than a hundred fallow-deer in the 
Nunebam, which.was among the wishes “expressed 


k at 
yi common benefactor, Simon, Earl of Harcourt, and by 
my good grandfather, Edward, Archbishop of York, re- 
spectively.” 


It is said that Nuneham was at first a hunting lodge of the 

ancient family which still possesses it. But it is a typical 
country home of the wealthier class of English county 
family, and this written memorandum of what for some 
two or three centuries was a peculiar source of pride 
and satisfaction to that class is an interesting survival. 
There. seems to have been a tradition that the number 
of. one hundred was the minimum head of deer proper 
for the maintenance of a deer park in due estate. This 
must have rested entirely on social custom, for licenses to 
impark with any condition or restriction imposed became 
obsolete after the Restoration. But the feeling that the 
ownership of a deer park added splendour and consequence to 
the status of the possessor was by no means dead after the 
Commonwealth, when the mobs had sometimes marked their 
spiteagainst their richer neighbours by destroying their deer and 
levelling their park palings. It is on record that the riffraff 
of Colchester and the neighbouring towns, besides destroying 
the furniture of the Countess of Rich at St. Osyth’s Priory 
and her other beautiful house at Long Melford, took especial 
pains to “ break” the parks and kill the deer in them. This 
form of attack on property was a reaction on the part of the 
lawless classes from a passion for park-making at no distant 
date before. “The sixteenth century was the golden age of 
deer parks,” says a writer on this subject in the Edinburgh 
Review. To be the owner of one was the great desire of every 
gentleman. Among the valued privileges which a man could 
offer his friend was the right of yearly killing a buck or doe 
in his park.” One wonders why. It must have been fashion 
purely. In Moryson’s “Itinerary” (1617) it is suggested that 
there were more fallow-deer in a single English county than 
in all Europe besides. “Every gentleman of £500 to £1,000 
rent by the year hath a park for them enclosed with payles of 
wood for two or three miles’ compass.” Even Lord Beacons- 
field, in one of his earlier novels, dwells on the distinction 
afforded by the ownership of such a park, in much the same 
spirit as when he makes one of his characters maintain that 
every one who had £10,000 a year in land ought to be made a 
Peer. Times are changed. For we find a correspondent of 
the Gamekeeper, a paper mainly written by bond-fide keepers 
of game and keepers of deer, deploring the discouragement of 
owners of deer parks consequent on the low prices obtained 
for venison. The degree to which this, formerly the most 
highly prized of any meat for the table, is now neglected 
may be judged from the wholesale prices obtainable by the 
owners. A fallow buck in prime condition fetches only 
£2 10s., and a whole doe not more than £1 10s. Yet the 
average weight of a buck is eight stone, and of a doe five stone. 
The buck will be six years old when killed, so that the return 
for six years’ “feed” in the park is less than ten shillings a 
year. A Down sheep, killed at the age of two years, is worth 
perhaps fifty shillings or more, and the price is much the same 
in the case both of wethers or ewes. The result is that deer 
are being very freely advertised in the sporting papers as for 
sale, a sure sign that owners are either giving up their deer 
altogether or reducing the herd kept in the park. 


As a rule, these changes or reductions take place in parks 
which consist of very fine or rich grazing land, from which 
the owner can secure a large return in the form of rent. 
There are parks in which the change from deer to Scotch or 
fine English cattle is not altogether a loss of the picturesque. 
Fallow-deer are by no means suited for the landscape of 
ordinary grazing parks, flat and without feature, except 
for large and formal clumps of trees. As a rule, the more 








broken and natural the park is, the greater ornament are the 
fallow-deer. They are by nature woodland creatures. Their 
coats, whether they are of the whole-coloured or of the dappled 
variety, exactly suit and harmonise with forest scenery, or 
with the wilder parts of parks where old trees, fallen timber, 
and bracken abound. Provided that there is some rough 
natural ground, they always confer grace and interest on the 
enclosure in which they live. At Eden Hall, for example, 
where the park is not large or much broken, there is on a 
slope the remains of a large wood, in which some years ago @ 
gale wrought havoc and destruction. On the hillside a 
number of old tree-stumps and tree-roots, with many trunks, 
still remain, all of the dark-grey colour which age confers on 
the bark and wood in that Northern climate. A group of 
the dark variety of fallow-deer had chosen this slope to take 
a chilly siesta in early April; and so exactly did their hue 
match that of the trees and stumps around that they were 
absolutely invisible until they rose to move away from the 
hill. Wherever there is bracken fern the fallow bucks and 
does are always in place; and as a rule bracken and oak 
timber will be found together. 

Richmond Park is the typical example of the kind; and 
Nuneham is in many respects a second Richmond. Both 
grow fine oaks, woods, masses of bracken and thorns; and 
both of them overlook the Thames. At the same time, the 
deer are a great addition to the beauties of the flat park of 
Bushey, though no one would care to see them in the broad 
pastures of the Home Park at Hampton Court across the 
road. The reason is that Bushey has much bracken and a 
number of wild, free-growing thorns and other ancient 
timber. 


The motive which influenced the choice of the creators 
of parks was twofold. Some, when licenses had been 
obtained, used the park mainly as a means of securing 
for the household an enclosed “ranche” which would carry 
the largest head per acre of the heaviest deer. Others chose 
some wild part of their estates, and enclosed that, mainly for 
sporting purposes, for which they wisely selected ground which 
was rough, beautiful, and of little or no use for tillage.. This 
is seen on the largest scale in William the Conqueror’s 
selection of the New Forest as his sporting ground, and in 
a minor degree in the history, or obvious origin, of many 
parks, among which the enclosure of Richmond Park by 
Charles I. is not the least striking example. The Old 
Deer Park, flat, fat, and not very interesting, did not attract 
him at all. The enclosure of the beautiful and wild upland 
of the new park on the hill for the home of the Royal 
herds of deer is just what might have been expected from 
Charles’s artistic taste. The survival of fragments of old 
and wild heath and woodland in parks in the middle of culti- 
vated land is also evidence of the care with which, with 
due feeling for the fitness of things, the sites of the old deer 
parks were often closen. One of the most striking parks in 
the Home Counties is that of the Earls of Craven at Hamp- 
stead Marshall, on the Kennet above Newbury. Though 
surrounded by high cultivation, and with rich water meadows 
below, the portions of this park bordering on the rushing 
river are wild and broken in the extreme. Steep banks, 
glens, chains of pools, bracken beds, and ancient and 
fantastic trees diversify the slopes, though on the flat sum- 
mits are some of the most regular formal avenues of limes 
in the country. The deer wandering in the broken parts 
greatly enhance the charm of such an unusual scene. At 
the same time, the dappled coats of the fallow-deer when at 
the brightest hue of warm gold and glistening white are an 
exquisite feature when seen on a close-cropped lawn of grass 
in the summer sun, under the fresh green of young foliage. 
At Campsey Ash, in Suffolk, a small but beautiful deer park 
is crossed by an avenue of magnificently grown limes, with 
branches descending low towards the smooth sward which lies 
between and beneath the trees. As the brightly dappled deer 
feed across the park, and suddenly appear in this vista, amid 
the alternate shafts of light and shadow, they lend a beauty 
to the whole which no other creatures could confer on this 
exquisite picture of park scenery. 

It may seem a paradox, but it is none the less matter of 
reasonable conviction that red-deer are far more ornamental 
in big, rather tame parks, provided that they are embellished 
with large timber, than are fallow-deer. Where bracken is 
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absent, but fine and ancient oaks are abundant, or where there 
are open slopes, with some imposing castle rising from them, 
herds of. red-deer are very much in place. Their finer 
carriage, great antlers, and dignity are quite in keeping with 
parks which are on the grand scale, such as Lowther, with its 
huge, if not very beautiful, “Gothic” castle; or in Windsor 
Home Park, or parts of Welbeck Park or Woburn. In Rich- 
mond Park the red stags would not be greatly missed in the 
general effect, though full of interest to the visitor who wishes 
to study their form and movements. The fallow bucks, does, 
and fawns supply the living motif sufficiently. But this would 
not be the case in the open meadowland of Windsor Home 
Park within sight of the great Plantagenet fortress with its 
crown of towers, At Helmingham, an open park on the clay, 
but with some groups of what are probably the finest oaks in 
England, and with a moated and battlemented house, the red- 
deer have incomparably the finer appearance, while in the park 
at Lowther Castle they ‘“‘make” the scene. The “feed” in this 
park is exceptionally good, and the stags grow to a great size. 
At the close of August, when their coats and antlers are at the 
brightest and freshest, a herd of as many as five-and-twenty 
red stags, carrying their heads in perfect fashion, may be 
passed strolling and feeding on either side of the carriage- 
way, presenting what is perhaps the finest accidental gathering 
of English-bred red-deer in this country. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS AT OXFORD. 
[To tam Eprrorn oF THe “SpEcraror.” | 
Srr,—Not a few lovers of the old Universities will remember 
a certain charming chapter in Miss Thackeray’s “Old 
Kensington” which begins thus: “The doors of the old 
Library at All Saints were open wide to admit the sunshine. 
It lighted up the starched frill collars of Fundator Noster as 
he hung over the entrance. It was good stiff starch, near 
four hundred years old.” And they will remember how 
Fundator Noster appears again in the College Hall, and 
how the heroine, who has just been proposed to, and is in 
a y roper state of pleasing exaltation, is conscious, as she sits 
at the cross-table just under him, of “his ubiquitous glance, 
his frill and short cloak.” Yes, Fundator Noster, at Oxford 
or Cambridge, with his fellow-portraits, certainly makes a great 
impression as he hangs there where he has hung for four 
hundred years. But itis a general impression. He is part 
of the whole, part of the historic furniture and of the 
genius of the place. What is his real artistic or historic merit ? 
“ His worth’s not known although his height be taken.” Will 
he bear being brought down to the level of the eye and the 
light of common day? It is a delicate, perhaps dangerous, 
experiment. But in the interests of scientific history and art 
it ought to be made. And Oxford has made it. She is 
nothing nowadays if not a home of scientific history, and a 
Committee of the Oxford Historical Society has arranged an 
Exhibition of some of her portraits and paintings in one of 
the fine rooms in the New Examination Schools. It is, if it 
proves successful, to be the first of a series, not unlike the 
successive Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian Exhibitions which 
every one will remember at the New Gallery. It may be said 
at once that this first Exhibition is the most difficult to 
manage, for it contains only portraits of persons who 
died before 1625. Genuine portraits, pictures of any 
merit, of this period, are rare anywhere west and north of 
Italy. They are rare in France; they are rarer still in 
England; and it follows they must be rare in Oxford. 
The wonder is not that there are so few at all, and so very 
few of real merit, but that there are so many. The artistic 
event of this year in Paris is the Exhibition of the Primitifs 
Frangais, as, with the happy gift of the French tongue for 
names, it is called at the Louvre. It is, indeed, a memor- 
able collection. “Le monde civilisé,’ writes M. Arséne 
Alexandre in the Figaro, “ devrait faire le voyage & Paris pour 
voir ce prodigieux ensemble.” Oxford cannot make any 
parallel pretension, or use such grandiose language about her 
modest show. She has no such marvels to display as The 
Burning Bush, nor such painters as those whom the inde- 
fatigable energy of M. Henri Bouchot has collected under his 
flag. Her Exhibition is not an international affair. It is “a 





—————____ 
small thing, but all her own,” except for some little but notabl 
aid from her neighbours, of which more anon, 


But if it is a coincidence that the two shows opened on the 
same day, it is something more than a coincidence that while 
the first portrait at Paris is that of King John the Good, the 
first at Oxford is that of his victor, the father of his captor at 
Poitiers, King Edward III. (No.1). For this js indeed, ag 
far as it goes, an Exhibition of English primitifs, the work of 
the first painters known to England. And all who care for 
this early work, these beginnings, will do well to take the 
opportunity of running down to Oxford, not otherwise an 
unpleasant thing to do in May, and spending a fey 
hours in inspecting this limited but unique collection, 
Connoisseurs and historians will not need to be told what 
not to expect; but the ordinary picture-gallery visitor may 
as well be forewarned. He will not find any brilliant 
blaze of colouring; he will find but few paintings which, apart 
from their historic interest, will charm or arrest him, Hevill 
perhaps at first be disappointed; but if he looks carefully, he 
will find himself face to face with a small show of some 
hundred and thirty-seven paintings, very well hung ang 
arranged by Mr. C. F. Bell, of the Ashmolean, in a quiet, 
well-lighted room, and aided by illustrative photographs, 
He will find a businesslike and well-printed catalogue, to 
which Mr. Lionel Cust, the Director of the National 


Portrait Gallery, has contributed an_ illuminating pre. 


face. As this preface suggests, the collection is educa. 
tional in two aspects. It exemplifies, as far as it goes, 
alike the painting of history and the history of painting, 
The first is, of course, by far the more important. The 
Kings and Queens, the Princes and Princesses, of England 
during this period, the Ambassadors and statesmen, the 
nobles and courtiers, the Prelates and Judges, the poets, 
the musicians, the seamen and Empire-makers, the scholars 
and antiquaries, the divines and doctors, are all represented, 

It is, of course, a partial, and to some extent haphazard, 
representation. Edward III. has been already noticed, 
Henry V. (No. 4) is here with his unmistakable hatchet 
profile, and Henry VII. (No. 9) with his thin, prudent 
face. Henry VIII. is well represented by an admirable 
portrait (No. 26), which may be called one of the dis. 
coveries of the, Exhibition, that from the Archdeacon's 
lodgings at Christ Church. Mary Tudor (No. 32), prim, 
saddish, thin-lipped, hangs, as is right, not far from the 
ill-fated Lady Jane Grey (No. 28). Of her sister, “the 
great Elizabeth,” there are no less than seven portraits, 
James I. is here also, and his two sons. The portraits 
of these last are in all ways among the most attractive 
paintings here,—Henry, Prince of Wales (No. 101), as a boy 
of eleven, in all the glory of scarlet and white, crimson and 
gold; Charles (No. 137) even' more gallant and gaudy still. 
Looking at these boy-Princes in their finery, it is pathetic 
to think of the premature decline which awaited the one, still 
more of the sad life and tragic end which lay before the other. 
From the same source as these, Ditchley, come the fine 
Holbein portrait of Archbishop Warham (No. 21), hung side 
by side with the early New College copy (No. 22); and what 
is, perhaps, as a picture, the finest shown, the portrait of Sir 
Henry Lee (No. 99) by Sir Anthonis Mor. For these delight- 
ful paintings the Committee can hardly be sufficiently grateful 
to Lord Dillon, P.S.A., and his well-known collection. Another 
kind neighbour of historic Oxfordshire name, Sir George 
Dashwood, has sent in from Kirtlington six pictures, 
the most interesting being No. 127, Sir Thomas Chamber- 
layne (after Marcus Gheeraerts) in his judicial robes. 

The University comes out well with Walsingham, by Mor 
(No. 61); Mary Tudor, already noted; Lady E. Powlett 
(No. 74); and the musicians, Orlando Gibbons (No. 131) and 
Dr. John Bull (No. 185). Of the Colleges, the strongest, on 
the whole, may be .said to be St. John’s. The Anne of 
Cleves (No. 30), like yet unlike to the famous Louvre 
Holbein; the Margaret Tewkesbury (?), last Abbess but 
one of Godstow; and Mrs. Bridgman (No. 39) are among 
the very best portraits of women exhibited, and among 
those which make history, political, ecclesiastical, and social, 
seem very real and near. Interesting for its painter, a 
name new to art, for the first time properly deciphered, 
Cornelius de Zeeu, is Sir W. Cordell (No. 52). Christ 
Church is strong in quality, stronger still in quantity. 
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Sorter sends only two, but both are admirable. 
dalen displays a varied but interesting quota, including 
Pole, Wolsey, and Bickley; New College a somewhat similar 
contribution. Wadham and Jesus show among the best 
wtraits of founders, and Jesus a number of other good 
intings. The Merton “send” is also strong, and so is 
that of Corpus. Hertford College has only one picture, but 
one to some minds instar omniwm,—the portrait of the 
martyred translator of the English Bible, William Tyndale 
(No. 16). Of these College pictures it may be said that 
they will come, some of them, as a revelation even to their 
owners, for it has been truly remarked that many are now 
really seen for the first time, if not in their lives, yet certainly 
in ours. . 

If the ancient city of Oxford does not contribute many 
pictures of this period, those it sends have an interest of their 
own, especially Sir T. White (No. 87), of which we have a 
contemporary record of both painter and price. A private 
jender, Miss Gordon, of Marston, contributes an item 
of curious interest,—a child, half English, half Circassian, 
Henry Shirley (No. 17), son of an Ambassador to Persia. 

Besides these there are the anonymous paintings, nameless 
men and women; most charming of all, a nameless baby, the 
youngest personage in the room, lent by Mrs. F. P. Morrell 
(No. 79). Like the anonymous poems in an anthology, some 
areamong the best. Can any visitor bring the knowledge or the 
acumen which will identify any of them? It remains to be 
seen. At present they have the charm of enigma. Only a few 
years ago the idea of such a show as this was mooted here, 
but unsuccessfully. The owners were chary of exposing their 
pessessions to the risk of fire and the fire of criticism. 
Cambridge, however, at Jast led the way. To-day Oxford 
follows suit. It is to be hoped she will ke encouraged by the 
numbers and approval of her visitors to present the later 
centuries of her history, which are, of course, much richer in 
paintings, in the same way. Meanwhile, let it be noted that 
whatever be the merits or defects of the present show, it will 


never be visible as a whole again, and owing to the exigencies | 


of that was uns alle bandigt, Examination, it can only remain 
open for a limited time,—namely, until May 26th.—I am, 
Sir, &c., THETA, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CRISIS IN PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


[To Tue EpiTor or THE “Sprecrator.”] 


Sir,—The startling things which are being done’ in this 








province of Ontario by a political party struggling to retain | 
power have led us to reflect on the character of the party 
system of government, and to turn our eyes to England as | 
its venerable source. What do we see there? We see the} 
system apparently in a critical state. One of your parties | 
was shattered by Mr. Gladstone. The other seems to be 
shattering itself. Hach of them may be pieced together, | 
but of neither of them can the real unity be easily restored. 
The split is too great in one between Imperialists and the 
opponents of Imperialism; in the other between Protec- 
tionists and Free-traders or advocates of a policy of retalia- 
tion, which is essentially opposed to Protection. The Irish | 
delegation, with inimical objects of its own, plays upon the 
balance, and has Parliament and British policy at its mercy, 
The Cabinet is being supplanted by an interior camarilla. 


Party—and it was the Conservative party—took “a leap 
in the dark” with the suffrage to “dish the Whigs,” 
reckless of possible consequences to the Constitution. 
Now the desperate competition for votes seems to be coming 
to female suffrage, which, as your women greatly out- 
number your men, will be a political revolution. If you 
look to the working of the system in the Colonies or in 
the United States, you will equally find food for reflection. 
In the United States you have once every four years a vast 
faction-fight waged with all the evil weapons of faction, and 
exciting passions hardly less violent than those of civil war. 
It would seem that no Commonwealth can for ever stand 
sucha strain. Meantime, sinister interests have thoroughly 
learned to play for their own objects on the balance of party. 
The Grand Army of the Republic has been levying upon 
the Commonwealth by its vote a tribute, under the name of 





pensions, of $140,000,000 a year thirty-six years after the end 
of the war, and to this it is now going to add another vast 
sum under the name of Service pensions. It may safely be 
said that the politicians of neither party doubt the character 
of this impost. Yet no politician of either party dares to 
brave the soldiers’ vote. Not only so, but both parties in 
their platforms have pandered to the tyranny. Here ‘in 
Canada the same tendency appears. Private interests, stand- 
ing aloof from the party, play on its necessities and mak 
it the instrument of their designs. 


The well-known exponent and champion of the party 
system is Burke, who says in his “ Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents ” :— 

“Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest, upon some particular principle 
in which they are all agreed. For my part, I find it impossible 
to conceive that anyone believes in his own politicks, or thinks 
them to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of 
having them reduced into practice. It is the business of the 
speculative philosopher to mark the proper ends of government. 
It is the business of the politician, who is the philosopher in 
action, to find out proper means towards those ends, and to 
employ them with effect. Therefore every honorable — con- 
nexion will avow it is their first purpose to pursue every just 
method to put the men who hold their opinions into such a 
condition as may enable them to carry their common plans 
into execution, with all the power and authority of the State. 
As this power is attached to certain situations, it is their 
duty to contend for these situations. Without a proscription 
of others, they are bound to give to their own party the prefer- 
ence in all things; and by no means, for private considerations, 
to accept any offers of power in which the whole. body is not in- 
cluded; not to suffer themselves to be led, or to be controuled, 
or to be overbalanced, in office or in council, by those who con- 
tradict the very fundamental principles on which their party is 
formed, and even those upon which every fair connexion must 
stand. Such a generous contention for power, on such manly and 
honorable maxims, will easily be distinguished from the mean 
and interested struggle for place and emolument. The very stile 
of such persons will serve to discriminate them from those 
numberless impostors, who have deluded the ignorant with pro- 
fessions incompatible with human practice, and have afterwards 
incensed them by practices below the level of vulgar rectitude.” 


What does Burke mean by a “ particular principle”? Is ita 
principle of public morality? On these we are all agreed, so 
that they cun afford no ground for party division. Isita 
particular view of some great question? The question will 
in time be settled; and on what thenceforth is party to be 
based ? On conscription, on a shibboleth, or on mere com- 
petition for place? To the shibboleth and mere compe- 
tition for place we in Canada may be said to have come. 


The system had its origin in the struggle between the 
Hanoverians and the Stuarts, which afforded a strong ground 
for combination on either side, and might warrant a tempo- 


‘rary subjection of political conscience to party need. That 


struggle over, party broke into, connections—the Bedford 
connection, the Rockingham connection, the Grenville con- 
nection, and the rest—intriguing and caballing against each 


| other for power. Chatham wanted to rise above party and 


form a national Government. When he made the experiment 


| his Ministry was satirised by Burke, who belonged to the 


Rockingham connection, in a well-known passage as “a tessel- 
lated pavement without cement”; “a curious show, but un- 
safe to touch and unsafe to stand on.” What did Burke 
himself do? He went into the Government of Fox and 


' North, the most incongruous of all coalitions, and he after- 


wards broke violently with his party on the French Revolu- 
tion. If a man, being asked to devise a Constitution for a 
new-born community, should propose to divide its citizens 
permanently into two factions, for ever struggling against 
each other for the possession of. power and place by such 
arts as faction invariably uses, each of them always 
doing its utmost to make government impossible in 
the hands of its rival, he would hardly be thought 
sane. Yet what else is government by party? In 
the United States the two great factions are now recog- 
nised by law. They have overlaid the Constitution. The 
character of each of them has been essentially changed within 
my memory, but the shibboleths and the struggle for office 
remain. Each party constructs for itself a new platform 
with principles adapted to the market before a Presidential 
Election. 

“ We are all born little Conservatives or little Liberals,” 
says the comic opera. This hypothesis of an inborn and 
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inherent distinction of political character has been seriously 
put forward in justification of the party system. It need hardly 
be said that human character is not bisected. Its shades vary 
infinitely, and the same man is conservative on one subject, 
radical on another. Age is apt to be conservative; youth to 
love innovation. Buta young aristocrat is the most violent 
of all Tories. Nature has provided no basis for a party 
system. Administration is the regular. work of the states- 
man. Legislation, of the organic kind at least, ought to be 
only his occasional work. By the party system the import- 
ance of the two duties is reversed. Organic legislation is 
made a perpetual necessity, and the highest administrative 
ability is cashiered because it is not combined with certain 
speculative opinions. You are largely saved from the con- 
sequences by your splendid Civil Service, a counterpart of 
which, of course, no Colony can maintain. 

These facts are familiar; these remarks are trite. But 
it may interest you to know that in this province of Ontario, 
the people of which are as worthy of good government as any 
people in the world, we are just now presenting a very striking 
illustration of the facts and confirmation of the moral. We 
are in danger of losing respect for government. What should 
be substituted for the party and Cabinet system it will be for 
political experts to determine. English history presents to you 
the alternative of a Standing Council of State which for some 
years had an elective basis. The subject, however, is one well 
suited to the columns of the Spectator, amidst the party fray 
still: candid, and calm enough to look forward to the future. 
—I am, Sir, &., GoLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. 

[Though we differ from his views on party government as 
strongly as is possible, we are delighted to publish Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s striking letter,—a letter written with all his 
accustomed vigour and charm of style. The party system may 
seem prima facie paradoxical and absurd, nay, even essentially 
injurious, and yet we believe that no other system works so 
well in a representative democracy. There will always be 
two sides to every political question; and this being so, it is 
well that there should be recognised advocates—for such 
are the party leaders—whose business it is to argue the 
cause before the grand jury of the nation. As a rule, 
the jury will decide on the merits; but this they can do 
far better with the help of skilled advocacy than with- 
out. As to the point of administration, we cannot but 
think that it is an advantage to be able to change our 
rulers at reasonable intervals. Men get stale in the work of 
government, as in other forms of labour, and thus a change 
of rulers often proves most beneficial. The danger of asudden 
reversal of policy has not in practice proved serious. But if 
this apology for the party system is not accepted, we would 
ask the objectors whether they can find an alternative? We 
know of none, and believe there is none which does not carry 
with it disadvantages greater and more numerous than those 
that belong to the system in vogue in Britain and America. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OVER-REPRE. 
SENTATION OF IRELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Kimber’s proposal (Spectator, April 9th) to leave 
undisturbed all constituencies of five thousand electors has 
this drawback, that it will scarcely affect the over-representa- 
tion of Home-rule at all,—in fact, it would only diminish it 
by seven seats, and deprive Dublin University of its two 
Members, who indirectly represent the scattered Unionists of 
the South and West. Mr. Kimber, like too many English- 
men, has taken no account of the danger of over-represent- 
ing a faction whose aim is “to ruin or to rule the State.” 
As you, Sir, write, the chances of getting a readjustment 
before the General Election are small indeed; and therefore, 
since the line of least resistance is the only one at all hopeful, 
might it not be best, as most feasible, to reduce the Irish 
representation to seventy, and to distribute the thirty-three 
seats thus gained among the largest English constituencies ? 
As to Mr. Kimber’s plan, I regret to say that it would heal so 
lightly the wound of the over-representation of Home-rule 
that to leave things as they are would be infinitely preferable. 
—I am, Sir, &c., An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 


— ee, 
most nearly approaches to the idea of “one vote one value” 
We would give Ireland her fair share of Members, 
less and no more, and we would apportion those Member 
fairly, and not unfairly as at present, between the two 

of the North and South. That.a Government which professes 
to be Unionist should refuse to do away with an injusti 
under which Irish voters who desire to destroy the Union 
given more than double their just share of representation i 
to us a matter for wonder, not to say for indignation, We 
hold that every convinced Unionist should do his best to force 
the Government to deal with the matter this Session, Next 
Session will be too late. Promises of dealing with the over. 
representation of Ireland in 1905 must be regarded as illuso 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE INCIDENT IN TIBET. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Sprectator.”’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of April 9th, at the end of the article 
under the above heading, the question arises as to the 
“position or practical authority” of the Second Grand 
Lama. “Events may show that he is a personage of im. 
portance; but at present he can only be described as @ per. 
sonage dimly seen through a very thick political fog.” Now it 
may interest your readers to know that when Warren Hastings 
was Governor-General of Bengal the Teshoo Lama was a very 
important personage, although of less ecclesiastical rank than 
the Dalai Lama at Lhasa; The same divine nature was 
attributed to him, the same religious veneration accorded 
him. He was the Regent of Tibet, the Dalai Lama being then 
in his minority, and it was to him the Governor-General decided 
to send an Envoy when frontier troubles had arisen between 
Bhutan and Bengal. After much hesitation, the Teshoo 
Lama consented to receive the Envoy at his capital, Teshoo 
Loombo. He arrived there after a difficult journey, was well 
treated, and remained nearly three months with the Lama, 
who unfortunately died the following year. His spirit, how. 
ever, re-entered the world in the person of an infant boy 
about eighteen mon ths old, to whom Warren Hastings sent a 
second Envoy, being assured that the late and the youthful 
Teshoo Lama were the same. Captain Samuel Turner, the 
Envoy, published in 1800 an interesting account of his mission 
and his arduous journey. Now, as the Tibetans are the most 
conservative people in the world, may not the Grand Lama of 
“Tashi-Lhunpo ” be as important a personage to-day as of old, 
and, next in rank to the Dalai Lama, a better medium for 
negotiation than the Chinese? Why should access to him be 
more difficult now than it was a hundred years ago ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Z 


[We fear the course suggested would not be possible, as 
all our recent treaties have been made with Lhasa.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





BRADFORD FABRICS. 

[To tue Epiror or THE “SprcTator.”] 

S1rr,—Much has lately been said about foreign imports, but 
one feature of textile imports has not been referred to, and 
that is this. Dressmakers do not keep a stock of dress-lengths, 
but show to their customers merchants’ books of patterns 
from which to make selection. Almost every dressmaker of 
consequence has at least one Paris firm’s samples (one im- 
portant dressmaker in the West End of London has nothing 
but Paris goods!) This may be right enough so far as 
concerns goods of French manufacture which cannot be 
made in England. But here is the point. There is: no 
British manufacturer with any pretensions to producing 
high-class goods who has failed to see frequently his own 
productions amongst those French samples. So that, apart 
from the British goods which come back to this country in 
the form of made-up garments, there is quite an appreciable 
quantity which returns exactly as it left, except that its cost 
(not its value) is enhanced two or three fold by merchants’ 
profits and by the French Government’s tariff of 40 or 50 per 
cent. Now this is bad,—it is a dead loss to this country. 
British manufactures have advanced enormously in the last 
few years, and every year, sees a further stride forward. 
Improved technical instruction has joined with other causes 
in producing this result. Foreign countries have been quick 
to ste this, and British dress goods are eagerly demanded 





[We have always held that the best plan is the plan which 





by those ladies of France, Germany, and Austria who can 
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_ 
silord to pay the enhanced price created by their tariff. 

«49 with its huge tariff more than doubling the cost, 

g greater quantity of British goods than any other 
country 5 while the Colonies take them freely, and Britain 
itself alone lags behind. Ladies will soon realise all this 
improvement in British productions if they will insist upon 
ther dressmakers showing patterns of British-made goods, 
and they will find that not only is money to be saved in 
this way, but the stimulus of their demand, reacting upon 


they could on foot and by raft. No doubt these animals left 
descendants on our Western plains. So far as I know, the 
first importation of English horses to Virginia was in 1609, 
and there is a tradition that the first horse to land in Canada 
was brought to Tadoussac in 1647.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Price CoLLier. 
Tuaedo Park, Orange County, N.Y., U.S.A. 





the producer, will result in a continuously improving seleo- 


tion to choose from.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. M. 


rrespondent communicates a most curious fact. It 
palneagn ce | the age limit, of Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., from the office of 


rics for ladies’ dresses as France, Bradford Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, will you allow me a few 
imes sent to France, pay the duty there, and | words of appreciation of his services in the cause of the 
We | People’s thrift, with which he has been directly associated for 
f | thirty-five years, having been appointed Assistant-Registrar 


comes to this. Owing to the belief that Bradford cannot produ 


as beautiful fab 
are someti 
then return here, at double the price, as French goods. 


trust that this foolish prejudice against the products o 


E. W. BRABROOK, C.B., FS.A. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—At the time of retirement, owing to the operation of 





Bradford will soon die away, and that we shall find English- of Friendly Societies as far back as 1869, and Chief on the 


women 


one who has seen patterns of the beautiful products of Brad- 


ford looms will deny their excellence in colour and surface. 


asking for Bradford stuffs, and getting them direct, No retirement of Mr. Ludlow, C.B., in 1891? This constitutes a 


| long spell of office, and sustained effort on the part of the 
| holder to keep up with the moving ideas of the times. It is 


If Englishwomen could once be got to realise that fact, we | 2° exaggeration to say that in the relations which Mr. 


should soon s 


ee a great development of the home market in | Brabrook had with the great voluntary thrift movement of 


the matter of dress materials. That is an encouragement of | the country he inaugurated a new era. He was always im- 
home manufactures which no Free-trader will object to. It pressed with the sound doctrine that, so far as Friendly 


will improve, not petrify, the present methods of production. 
To encourage Bradford goods by Protection would, however: 
take away from Bradford the desire to improve,—the desire 
to which its recent advance in artistic productions is due.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 
TENNYSON A SOUTH COUNTRY MAN? 


[To rae Eprror or THE ‘ SprcTator.”] 
§m,—I am sure your correspondent, Miss L. V. Hodgkin 
(Spectator, April 16th) will not wish to give currency to a 
fable, or to hurt the feelings of a whole county who 
are proud of their late Laureate. Tennyson was not 
a South Country man, and in no sense can he be said 
to have naturally given to his poetry a South Country 





atmosphere. Those of us who were brought up within touch | 


of Somersby, and learned the quaint Doric in which he wrote 
his “ Northern Farmer,” know how full-breathed of Lincoln- 
shire wold and fen and marsh and sea-coast scenes is much of 
the poet’s work, and recall with what delight to his last days 
he would talk “ Linkishire” and speak of Lincolnshire days 
and ways.—I am, Sir, &., H. D. Rawns.ey. 





HAWFINCHES ON WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
[To tux Evrror or THE “Sprctator.”] 
Smr,—It may interest your correspondent on this subject 
(Spectator, April 9th) to hear that we have for many years 
had two pairs of fine hawfinches constantly feeding in our 
garden, our observation leading us to conclude that they feed 
on the seeds of hornbeam trees. Unfortunately, last week one 
of the females, in beautiful plumage, struck against a window 
and killed herself, so I am afraid there will be a family less 
this spring. We have also among our feathered visitors nut- 
hatches, marsh tits, and, for two years running, a nesting 
pair of kingfishers.—I am, Sir, &c., M. P. Mean. 
St. Mary’s, Teddington. 





THE WORLD'S RIDING ANIMALS. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the article, “The World’s Riding Animals,” in the 
Spectator of March 26th, the writer tells us :—‘‘ Yet every 
one knows that the first. horses introduced to the [American] 
continent were those taken there by the Spaniards, accord- 
ing to Azara, in 1535.” Is this strictly true? If I 
am not mistaken, the first importation of horses to the 
New World was made by Columbus in 1493, when he 
landed in what is now known as San Domingo with seventeen 
vessels; while the first importation into what is now the 
United States was by Cabeza de Vacca in 1527. These horses, 
forty-two in number, were brought to Florida, but all died. 
The next importation was by de Soto, and these were probably 
the progenitors of our wild horses of the South-West and 
West. When de Soto lost his life in exploring the Mississippi 
River his companions abandoned their horses and returned as 


| Societies were concerned, the initiative of revised or fresh 
legislation should come from within, rather than be imposed 
from without. The late Chief was always accessible, ready to 
hear and listen to the arguments and the requirements of the 
associations connected with his office when brought to his notice 
in authoritative form. We ever found him ready to administer 
the Friendly Societies Acts, and to interpret his duties, in a 
liberal and sympathetic spirit not usually to be found in 
dealings with the law. His great principle was to safeguard 
the enabling power of thrift institutions to govern themselves, 
| and to preserve the freedom of self-government within the 
legal limits laid down; his aversion was coercion in any form 
| if it could be avoided. No one in his public position better 
| recognised the fact that force was a non-ethical ultimatum. 
'In the long course of his work Mr. Brabrook saw many 





| changes. He witnessed a well-sustained advance towards the 
| firm ground of actuarial solvency in the better Societies, and 
| had many striking object-lessons in the survival of the fittest. 
| In his time there has been a growing tendency to consolida- 
tion and unification. He saw the establishment and growth 
in influence and power of the National Conference of Friendly 
Societies, and was always ready and willing, whenever possible, 
to further its legislative programmes. He felt, too, the 
widening area in the sweep of the multifarious duties of the 
Registry Office, till it included the Workman’s Compensation 
for Accidents Act. Throughout the many types of thrift 
association there is felt sincere regret that the time of 
retirement has arrived, while with those who have had 
the privilege of being personally associated with him, on 
the part of the Friendly Societies there remains a sense of loss 
and of affectionate regard, which I know Mr. Brabrook will 
carry with him and treasure, as being among the good things 
which severance from office will not take from him. Nor 
should it be forgotten that our debt to the retired Chief 
Registrar has been appreciably increased by the way in which 
he was ever ready to give his wide experience, backed by 
thorough practical knowledge, in a popular form. As the 
author of “ Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare” (a 
handbook of thrift during the Victorian era) and as a lecturer 
Mr. Brabrook gave his support to all kinds of sound societies 
and associations, not forgetting the needs and requirements of 


women.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.FRoME WILKEInsoN, M.A., 
Past President of the National Conference 
of Friendly Societies. 





MORE RAILWAY VANDALISM. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tuk ‘‘ Spgectator.”] 
S1r,—Some of your readers may know that a scheme has 
received the preliminary sanction of the Light Railway 
Commission for carrying an “overhead” electric tramway 
up Nant-Gwynant to Pen-y-Gwryd, and thence by Capel 
Curig and the Swallow Falls to Bettws-y-Coed; and that a 








memorial to the Board of Trade against the scheme is being 
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signed by those familiar with that country. Those of us who 
sign the memorial do so with all respect to the Commissioners, 
who, no doubt, have acted in this matter in what they believe 
to be the public interest; but we wish to point out that in 
regard to districts which from their beauty are unique objects 
of national concern the ordinary procedure of the Light 
Railways Act is quite inappropriate. The inquiry into 
schemes is local, and takes no account of the persons 
scattered widely over the country who are often deeply 
interested in a countryside which they have known and loved 
for years. Such persons only hear of the “ public” inquiry after 
the Commissioners have given their decision. The National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty in 
this, as in other inquiries, has done excellent service, but 
itis hard for any single society to focus, at short notice, 
the opinions of people who are not living in the neigh- 
bourhood. Letters from all parts of the country, par- 
ticularly Lancashire and the Northern counties, show that in 
all classes the majority of those who know this region best 
are of opinion that the railway would do much to injure the 
incomparable beauty of Snowdonia. Landowners, we are 
told, are in favour of the scheme, and local opposition, as 
openly expressed, has not been very strong; but it must be 
remembered that in no locality is it easy to oppose a powerful 
body of landlords. Unless the need of the railway for the 
Welsh farmer can be proved (as it has not been hitherto) 
to be overwhelmingly strong, neither landowners nor con- 
tractors ought to be allowed to have their way in face 
of the fact that the lovers of wild country, men and 
women, rich and poor, who have walked these roads and 
hills for years and taken delight in them, are to suffer 
irrevocably by the proposed change. Such people are “the 
public” who are really interested. The scheme is urged on 
“public” grounds, but for the people and not by them. 
Those who wish to see this country now can do so at little 
cost. Such a scheme is a false economy, and not in the 
interest of the people; it is like burning a forest that more 
people may see the trees. The working folk who really care 
for the hills would sooner spend an extra shilling or two on a 
coach (if they cannot walk) than see the mountain-side through 
the wires and poles of the new railway. Let us, in the name 
of all that is sacred, keep the remaining glories of our moun- 
tains untouched while we may. Signatures to the memorial 
may be sent to Professor W. P. Ker, 95 Gower Street, London, 
W.C., or to the undersigned. A memorial in more general 
terms is being signed by the members and friends of the 
Co-operative Holidays Association (secretary, T. A. Leonard, 
Hayfield).—I am, Sir, &c., P. E. MatHEson. 
New College, Oxford. 


[We are glad to publish Mr. Matheson's letter, but we 
should not like to take the responsibility of endorsing his 
view without a closer knowledge of the facts than we possess. 
Though we very strongly desire to preserve the natural 
scenery of these islands from destruction, we do not feel it 
would be right to keep a light railway out of a district on the 
picturesque plea if it could be shown that the railway would 
materially help the development of local industries, such as 
farming. On the other hand, we should think the opposition 
to a railway primarily intended for tourist traflic quite 
justifiable. This is a distinction which, in our view, is of 
real importance. The locality must not be allowed to ruin 
its scenery in order to make it accessible-—ED. Spectator. | 





DISRAELI. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—May I be allowed a few words of explanation with regard 
to your very courteous comments on my “ Disraeli: a Study 
in Personality and Ideas” in the Spectator of April 16th? 
With most of them I am in grateful agreement, even when 
the reviewer singles out some of my shortcomings. But what 
may seem incoherence is really due to my avowed purpose of 
tracking in consecutive series the long line of Disraeli’s ideas, 
so consistent and so perpetually repeated from earliest youth 
to extreme age. His especial outlook was due to his artistic 
temperament, with whose vivid colours, historical, racial, 
national (the last twoI have been at pains to distingyish), 
they were always imbued. This also accounts for the in- 


I have presented for the first time some of his most str: 
utterances on democracy, Empire, ‘and plutocraey in His 
organ of 1853, the Press. And I have shown from man 
much earlier pronouncements that from 1838 onwards nid 
definite objects were to adjust the new democracy to the ola 
and national institutions, to prevent the evil of a detached 
democracy in England, and equally that centralisatio 
which may fit other races and other traditions; to ps 
himself to repopularise Monarchy, before extending the 
franchise; and when the pear was ripe, to confer a Privilege 
instead of conceding a right; to make democracy in England 
a popular element, not a controlling class; to see this country 
a monarchical democracy; and when both these aims had 
been compassed (but not before), to revive the Imperial idea, 
Compare his deliverance at Glasgow in 1873 with the passage 
cited by me (from the Press of 1853) at the opening of ny 
second chapter, and the many earlier dates in other places 
The very farewell address to his constituents which forms 
the close of your reviewer's criticism is shown by me to hava 
re-echoed the actual phrases of his earliest political pamphlet, 
and of his “ Runnymede” Letters. With regard to Disrael's 
“irony,” I had hoped that my insistence on it was evident. 
It was racial, like Heine’s, and in both cases race decided the 
circumstances which emphasised it. It was of the sort that 
Beaumarchais outlines when he causes Figaro to exclaim: 
“Tam praised by some, blamed by others, and I am quick to 
laugh for fear of being driven to weep.” Disraeli viewed 
things outside the passions of the hour, or even of the century, 
This book was meant as a slight aid towards understanding 
not only the development of an extraordinary mind, but also 
the psychology of a singular spirit. On the latter I have 
dwelt in my eighth and tenth chapters, and have striven to 
unfold it from its origins, both domestic and inherited. Those 
who have stood within the “Tempio Espanuol” and the 


“Tempio Levantino” at Venice, both simple underneath the 


splendour of the Mediterranean Renaissance, and one of them 
enriched with an altar by Sansovino; or those who have 
visited the old tombstones of the “Sephardim” at the Lido, 
sunk in the dry and whelming sands, but still displaying amid 
the overgrowing herbage the tops of their proud Spanish 
scutcheons, and the fragments of their Hebrew inscriptions, 
can realise Disraeli’s understrain. In my other book just 
published on “ Beaconsfield,” which is a connected story of 
career and events, your reviewer will, I venture to hope, find 
both the supplement and the sequence which he misses in 
the first.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER SICHEL, 








POETRY. 


THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
(FROM THE FRENCH.*) 
Pursqus tu veux que nous rom-| Since you desire that we should 
pions, part, 
Et, reprenant chacun le nétre,| And, taking each his own, 


De bonne foi nous nous ren- —— render back with Honest 
eart 





dions 
Ce que nous efimes l'un de What was the other’s loan, 
Yeutes, — my gems, which at your 
Je veux, avant tous mes bijoux, I a I t th ki 
Reprendre ces baisers si doux pn oe ee 
Que je te donnai a centaines ; I gave a hundredfold; 
Puis il ne tiendra pas 4 moi Then when in turn you claim 
Que de ta part tu ne re- your due 
prennes ae ’ You will not find that I with- 
Tous ceux que j’ai recus de toi. hold 





All those I had from you. 
Trans. M. E. JERSEY. 








ART. 


beet I a 
THE NEW GALLERY. 

Ir is' impossible when looking round the New Gallery 

not to recall one’s impressions and memories of the pictures 

that were hung here last January by the International 

Society. In that Exhibition there were plenty of bad 

pictures, and the good ones were not the crop of one 











evitable tessellation of my chapters. In following my design, 





* Furetiére, ‘ Poésies Diverses,” Paris, 1664, 
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in one country, but the harvest of several years 
4 lands. Nevertheless, there was a stimulating quality, 
af eeling of independence of outlook, which is not remark- 
ene “the mass of the pictures now to be seen. Too 

a ial them seem as if they had been left here since 

the last spring Exhibition. Then, again, there are many 

rks which owe their existence to impulses that are wholly 
sertiatiC In each room are to be found pictures which 
robably the painters who produced and the public who admire 

them would call types of feminine beauty. Leighton was a 

t offender in this way, and so was Millais, and we can 

gee their influence still, though not their power. In this class 
of work two kinds are included. There are the foolish and 
merely vapid productions which can be easily passed by; but 
there are also some works which may be described in short as 
“patchouli pictures,” for, like that offensive scent, they seize 
upon and pursue the unhappy individual who comes within 
their reach. The following numbers will enable the curious 
to identify both kinds alluded to in the present Exhibition : 
1,5, 7, 31, 35, 58, 114, 122 127, 197, 227, 252, Another thing 
which the constant student of yearly Exhibitions regrets is 
the way in which artists are satisfied with repeating former 
successes, and continuing a specialised view of Nature long after 
the original and inspiring impulse has worn out. Rembrandt 
and Reynolds painted their own portraits over and over again, 
but by the infinitely various magic of light they made each 
picture a separate thing. There is no reason why Miss Flora 
Reid should not paint her market scenes as often as she likes, 
and yet be different ; but if she keeps to the same range of 
colour, the same depth of shadow, and the same systems of 
drawing and modelling, the work suffers. This painter's 
Cornish Fishwife (No. 154) has many charming qualities of 
colour, but instead of perfection resulting from use, a certain 
tameness and want of inspiration are the inevitable result. 
This criticism also applies to Mr. J. R. Reid, whose specialised 
view of Nature has become a convention in such a work as 
A Sheer Hulk (No.12). On being given a list of the properties 
of which the picture is made up, it would be quite easy to 
forecast the result, even to the hot flesh-colour of the boy’s 
face. 

Mr. Watts has painted the picture which undoubtedly 
dominates the Exhibition from its spontaneous burst of 
vigour. The picture is called A Fugue (No. 193), and the 
title seems to suggest that, like instrumental music, its 
true meaning can have no expression in words. The large 
upright canvas is filled with a cataract of babies and flowers 
seen in tumbled confusion against the deep blue of the sky. 
The colour of the picture is rich and deep, and the 
modelling vivacious, and through the confusion of the 
children’s bodies emerge the rhythmical lines which give to 
the composition a songlike beauty. In a measure the 
picture suggests an eighteenth-century French ceiling-piece 
in its joyous abandonment, but the resemblance is only 
superficial. There is no other picture in the New Gallery 
which can compare with it for clearness of aim and vision 
unhampered by scruples and hesitations. At the other end 
of the gallery, and facing this noble work, is an Endymion 
(No. 132) larger than, and in some ways differing from, 
Mr. Watts’s well-known picture. In the version here, while 
the sleeping shepherd remains much the same, the moon 
is less defined, and surrounded by a luminous halo of 
beautiful effect. The whole picture is bathed in dreamy 
poetry, which is accentuated by the watchful eyes of the 
shepherd's dog, who alone is outside the mystic influence, and 
is not moonstruck like his master. In the South Room are 
three small pictures by Mr. Watts, one of which, Progress 
(No. 45), is remarkable for the largeness of its design and the 
vigour of its handling. At the bottom of the upright canvas 
Learning searches his book by the light of a nearly burnt-out 
candle, and Riches rakes in the earth for gold, and Sloth sleeps 
heavily, while unheeded above them a triumphant figure on 
a white horse flames through the sky. On its simplicity of 
composition depends the imposing and monumental quality 
of the picture. After these pictures by Mr. Watts, we turn 
to the rest of the works in the Gallery, to find even in the 
best of them a narrower outlook and a lesser grasp of 
essential things. 


Among the portraits are to be found two by Mr. Sargent ; 
but although we can have nothing but admiration for their 








power, they leave us cold. The dexterity of the painting is as 
great as ever, but the abstraction of the forms and tones 
seems too easily done. The painter, both in his Mrs. Hugh 
Smith (No. 239) and H. W. Lucy, Esq. (No. 54), seems to have 
known so exactly what he intended to do that there is none of 
the stimulating effect of discovery. No hidden treasure is 
brought to light; all was known from the beginning. To do 
away with tiresome detail, to abstract unessentials for some 
great end, to leave out for the sake of revealing what was 
hidden,—these are the necessities of great art. But some- 
times Mr. Sargent seems to use all these devices, and to use 
them as only he can use them, with no greater object in 
view than the exhibition of power,—a defect which robs the 
picture of its humanity. 


An intensely human work is Mr. Harris Brown’s portrait 
of The Archbishop of Armagh (No. 201). The hat- 
shadowed face of the Primate is lighted up with an 
expression of kindliness and humour, which makes this 
sober and restrained portrait perhaps the best thing the 
artist has done. Another portrait with strongly marked 
characterisation is Mrs. Swynnerton’s Miss Evans (No. 78). 
One can forgive a somewhat aggressive technique for 
the sake of the strong impression of life produced. The 
same artist shows her power in a mystical figure of 
Faith (No. 74), in which the strong and iridescent colour 
is appropriate to the armourclad figure with its rainbow 
background. Mr. George Henry is a painter who has dis- 
tinction, and his large portrait study, Poinsettia (No. 206), 
only just misses being a very delightful work. It is im- 
possible not to wish that the paint surface had been as 
pleasant as the colour scheme, and that the face, which has great 
charm, had been painted with more freshness. The paint seems 
thick and worried, and the drawing of the hand conven- 
tional. M. Blanche has sent two portraits, both of which are 
masterly. The light key and well-balanced colours are most 
appropriate to the Mrs. C. Gordon Lennox (No. 221), while the 
sombre browns and blacks admirably suit the Madame Bangnies 
(No. 275). This artist knows how to make his portraits 
pictures without sacrificing the sitter’s individuality. Mr. 
Lavery goes perilously near to the opposite of making his 
works patterns first and portraits afterwards. His Lieutenant 
Freiherr von Neimans (No. 253) is saved by the face, which is 
full of character, but the full-length figure in the blue 
uniform against an.entirely formless background is like that 
of a court-card. Velasquez, no doubt, used a background 
without form in the Admiral in the National Gallery, but 
then he made it out of the air that envelops the figure. 
Mr. Lavery makes it an arbitrary thing, unconnected. with 
the man in front of it. This want of union alone prevents 
the picture from being a very remarkable one. A charming 
portrait is Mrs. Marianne Stokes’s The Hon. Mrs. Walter 
James (No. 120). The drawing of the face and head is so 
delicate and so masterly, and the colour harmony so fine. 
The picture is circular, and the necklace raised and gilt, while 
actual pearls are introduced into the ring and into the hair. 
Prima facie, it would seem impossible to do this success- 
fully without treating the picture in a primitive style. 
But the problem has been quite successfully and naturally 
overcome. The raised work asserts itself no more than the 
gilding of the background. The whole is perfectly harmonious 
and most beautiful. The effect produced in this picture 
would have been impossible in oil painting, or, indeed, in any 
medium except tempera, in which method Mrs. Stokes 
excels. 

Mr. North has painted a beautiful picture full of light and 
air in his Little Rivers Rising in the West (No. 162). It is 
full of the rich growth of the moist earth of the West of 
England. By means of misty sunlight the uncompromising 
masses of green vegetation have been made pictorial. Mr. 
Alfred East often manages to spoil his work by the intro- 
duction of an element of prettiness. In his landscape, The 
Sunny Valley of the Somme (No. 192), there is a note of 
unpleasantly gay purple in the distance which gives a feeling 
almost of scenic effect. Just in the same way the stage 
peasants dancing in the foreground of The Villa Borghese, 
Rome (No. 196), are obviously a stylistic device which deceives 
nobody. A classical style is not made by a few models from 
the Piazza di Spagna. 

Mr. E. Stott has rarely painted a more beautiful picture of 
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twilight than his Folding Time (No. 158). But besides the ; different level. Indeed, the two men are in every 
beauty and truth of the representation of the time and place | contrasts. The one is all philosophy and sense, the other 
of the scene, there is a fine appreciation of the life of the | fire and infatuation. To think of the “short and mat 
farm. The sheep entering the gate in the farmyard move | Horace wasting in despair is an impossibility; but Catull 
with the dignity of a Royal procession, and the shepherd and | had other feelings and a different fortune. It wag his ae 
the two girls who stand on either side are the attendants | learn by suffering that “ Love is strong as death, Jealous 4 
upon important personages. The importance of the animals | cruel as the grave.” With the gifts and temperament ‘an 
in the farm is here perfectly understood, in the way that | Byron or a Shelley, the boy poet—he was but thirty at hig 
Millet understood it when he made that wonderful drawing of | death—caught the fancy and fell into the snares of g 

the men carrying the new-born calf. The upper part of Mr. | enchantress. Clodia, the Lesbia of his poems, ig Pre 
Harold Speed’s picture, Chiaro di Luna (No. 51), isa most suc- | of those famous, or infamous, women who play s0 
cessful and beautiful rendering of moonlight on mountains and | a part in later Roman history. Sprung from “the proud 
distant trees. The lower part of the picture, with the brilliantly | Claudian race,” beautiful, brilliant, imperious, and van 
lighted seat, is not so good ; it divides the picture unpleasantly | immoral, this “ ox-eyed Juno”—or, as Roman sida 
with too straight a line, and is not so convincing in colourasis | termed her, “the Medea of the Palatine” and “the 
the upper portion. An entirely satisfactory work is Mr. Adrian ; Clytemnestra of the stews”—made Catullus her slaye and 
Stokes’s November in the Dolomites (No. 16), with its rising | to that fact we owe some dozen tiny poems in which 
moon above the ghostly white of the snow mountains, and the | love, tenderness, doubt, despair, and loathing find utterangg. 
faint warmth of the dead sunset on the nearer precipices and | in immortal verse. They combine in rare and felicitous union 
the golden-brown trees. For distinction and completeness of | the deepest feeling with that highest art which is always 
treatment it is not surpassed by any picture in the Exhibi- | natural and simple. No one, for instance, can read the famoug 
tion. Such a work cannot be described, for its subtlety | lament over Lesbia’s sparrow without being touched by its 
escapes words; but it is a picture which, once seen, leaves a | tender and pathetic sweetness. It appeals directly to ths 
definite and ineffaceable impression. Mr. Wetherbee’s idyll | heart, and only deliberate study reveals how much imaginas 
of (none (No. 167) shows this painter’s feeling for poetic | tion and artistic skill goes to the fashioning of such seemingly 
landscape. The sky with its gently palpitating light is | easy lines as— 

full of beauty, and the composition in its rhythmic lines “ Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 

wholly satisfying. The gentle melancholy and exquisite taste llluc, unde negant redire quemquam.” 


of the work make it a delightful oasis among the discordant | Or take that poem of just fourteen lines and sixty-five words 
pictures which are to be found on the wall near it. which begins Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus. Who could 

In the following list the visitor to the New Gallery will | not write this? But then listen to the solemn music which 
find pictures which are worthy of study, but which for want | follows— 


of space cannot be noticed at length: Nos. 30, 34, 38, 44, 69, “ Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
92. 102. 112. 115, 153, 167 Hs Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
oy eee ees ane awe aS ay sbe Nox est perpetua una dormienda”— 


only to pass instantaneously into that riotous outburst, Da 
mi basia mille, deinde centum. It is only a master hand 
B O O K S ° that can strike notes so varied and so vibrating with unerring 
oo certainty, but Catullus can dare and achieve anything. Cum 
CATULLUS.* suis vivat valeatque moechis are the words with which his 
THAT Catullus is anything more to us than a name is due to | last message to Lesbia begins. And then, after an outbreak 
the preservation of a single manuscript which was discovered | which would befit Othello, follows the most beautiful and 
early in the fourteenth century. Yet the loss of his writings | delicate image in ancient literature :— 
would have been a literary calamity, for his claim to the “ Nec meum respectet ut ante amorem, 
highest distinction is indisputable. Tener, doctus, argutus, nae i culpa cones yom yas 
lepidus, are the epithets which Martial applies to him, while rime 9 Mmwamiccket 
he asks nothing more for himself than to rank “second only Sete a! 3 thie: cxoist Qh B nf 
to Catullus.” All the greatest Roman poets who followed es te ye Fa » By, P ; Fe oi 
him, says Professor R. Ellis, paid him the compliment of aon os eer eee ee eee 
“undisguised imitation.” Among the moderns, Ben Jonson’s li hich it i a iaak & es a hich h 
Masque of Hymen, brilliant though it is, seems only a} “™°S WUC"? o he kee tte Porgy! ne ae 
“glistering foil” to the Epithalamium which it copies. | P erhape, their only xivaltn _ ss an 
Fénelon says that he is au comble de la perfection pour une " ian vinubt” ‘ck tele’ en 
simplicité passionnée, and of parts of him Macaulay writes: Und ich hab’ es doch getragen,— 
“they always move me to tears.” Tennyson, a prince among Aber fragt mich nur nicht: wie?” 
classical critics, calls him “the tenderest of Roman poets” ; 
while Munro, one of the greatest of Latin scholars, 
speaks, like Fénelon, of his lyrics as “perfection,” setting 
them far above those of Horace. Nor, although this 
may appear to many, as it did to Conington, a hard 
saying, is it any the less just. If true lyric poetry 
must be the echo of real emotion, if it is something to the 
making of which not only art, but pleasure and pain, joy and 
tears, are also needful, then Horace’s Odes must be pro- 
nounced defective. It is this defect which Goethe exaggerates 
when he denies them “genuine poetic quality,” and which 
Byron is sensible of when, addressing Horace, he says :— 








These poems and a few others, which might all be printed 
in twenty modest pages, give Catullus a foremost place 
among lyric poets. They rank with Sappho’s “Hymn to 
Aphrodite,” with Shakespeare’s songs, or with the best work 
of Shelley and Burns. They need almost no interpretation. 
A few lines of comment would make them clear to any one, 
and once read they are never forgotten. Their thought 
imprints itself upon the heart and their music on the memory. 
For with Catullus, as with all great poets, the movement of 
his verse attunes itself insensibly to the feelings. It ripples 
with laughter, asin the o venusta Sirmio which caught Tenny- 
. son’s fine ear, or is sadder than tears—mestius lacrimis 
< a6 is a ouree Simonideis—while for those who have ears to hear even its 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, : : : 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse.” apparent discords have a melody of their own, as in that 
complaint over a friend’s ingratitude :— 


an gta tg, GEE MERA RA TOL ERLE! SAE 


Se ee 


rls Pe 


In fact, the Odes are clearly not inspired by personal 
emotion. It needs a German Professor to take them seriously | “ Ut mihi, quem nemo gravius nec acerbius urget =i 
enough to write a book De Amoribus vatis Horatii, and Quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit,’— 
Munro’s rugged remark that he cannot decide “whether | where the wonderful pentameter (Professor Ellis calls it “the 
Lalage was a girl of flesh and blood or merely a doll | most prosaic verse in Catullus”) is like a long-drawn, most 
stuffed with sawdust” has much truth in it. Their artistic | melancholy sigh. To render such verse into prose is obviously 
excellence is beyond question; but even here Catullus equals | almost impossible, for the use of prose rhythm or harmony 
them, while in emotional power he stands altogether on a | seems to be a lost art. That it once existed may be — 
e : = : : two consecutive pages of the English Bible, for any one who 
wa Mumia OSs the University Pron [ta Ga. wat by B. W. Cornish, | + il) turn from the great dirge at the end of Ecclesiastes to 
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of the Song of Songs can learn at once of what 
vi and varied melody our native speech is capable. It is 
which a translator of Catullus needs, but in default 
Mr. Cornish deserves our gratitude for a version which 
» tone, trustworthy, and scholarly. His small volume—a 
ioe dus novus Uibellus—sets before us in delightful form 
yw cellent text faced by a rendering which fully elucidates 
a is, in fact, the translator's great merit that he does not 
a + to impose himself on the reader, but helps to make 
the po speak, and although at times he might be more 
artistic, as, for example, where he gives “ goes along the dark 
road” for it per ter tenebricosum, yet this simplicity is 
infinitely preferable to the preciosity which writes “ Sparrow, 
ny sweeting’s most delicious toy,” or turns fulsere quondam 
eandidi tibi soles into “ Whildme the sheeniest suns for thee 
did shine.” 

We have designedly spoken only of what is best in Catullus, 
for it is only by his best work that a poet should be judged. 
There is also much in him of great interest to students, and 

there is much, too—almost wholly omitted in the present 
yolume—of which no healthy taste can approve. Grant 
Allen’s verdict that “The Lament for Attis” is “the greatest 

oem in Latin literature” ignores the fact that the presenta- 
tion of what is morbid and monstrous can never claim to be 
true art, which is in its essence sane and natural. Nor can 
the scurrility of the poet’s attacks on Caesar be explained 
away as specimens of that licensed banter (fescennina jocatio) 
which was supposed to avert the “ evil eye,” while the deliberate 
grossness of much that he wrote is not excused by quoting, as 
Munro does, the list which Pliny (Hp. V. 3) drew up of 
“most learned, grave, and reverend men” who indulged in 
this form of what he calls “innocent relaxation.” What is 
base in Catullus may be paralleled almost everywhere, and 
needs not palliation but oblivion; what is best in him has 
rarely been equalled and never excelled. It comes from the 
heart and goes to the heart. Its technical skill is often 
marvellous, but while human breasts are moved by human 
passions, the real feeling which it will excite is not admiration 
but love. 


su 
of it 





INDIA IN THE VICTORIAN AGE* 

Mr. RomresH Dort’s book, which is worth reading, would 
have been more effective if he had made a better arrangement 
of his materials. The subjects that he discusses are mainly 
economic,—the assessment of the Indian land revenue, Custom- 
duties, irrigation, railways, trade and manufacture, the public 
Debt and expenditure, the fiscal and financial condition of 
Jndia generally. And since upon these intricate questions he 
often enters into copious detail, his evidence and arguments 
would have been better appreciated by the general reader if 
they had been grouped and marshalled consecutively, instead 
of being dispersed through different chapters. The Victorian 
Age covers a period of more than sixty years, during which 
time great and manifold changes have taken place in Indian 
administration. To present a lucid survey of the events and 
transactions, political and administrative, that fall within this 
long reign—the wars and foreign relations, the constitutional 
development, the legislation, the reforms and experiments in 
the systems of government, the expansion of territory—was a 
most arduous undertaking, requiring a power of condensed, 
and yet comprehensive, statement that is hardly exhibited in 
this volume, 

Nevertheless, Mr. Romesh Dutt’s aims and conclusions are 
sufficiently clear. He is attempting, not without effect, to 
give a history of the Indian administration from the year 1835, 
with a criticism of the policy, internal and external, that has 
been adopted by the Governments in England and India in 
managing the affairs of his country. He lays stress on two 
Principal errors and shortcomings that can be registered 
against British rule in the course of the gradual extension and 
establishment of a civilised dominion over a vast Asiatic 
country, an enterprise without precedent on a similar scale 
in the world’s history. He contends that the Afghan 
wars, waged for the security of India’s frontier, were rash 
and unnecessary; that Lord Dalhousie’s annexations were 
unjust and impolitic; that the match which fired the 
explosion of the Indian Mutiny was a grave blunder of the 





*India_in the Victorian Age: i i e 
ge: an Economic History of the People. B 
Bomesh Dutt, C.1.E, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. [10s. 6d. ] , 





military authorities; and that India bears the heavy burdeh 
of Debt accumulated by mistakes and extravagance. It is in- 
contestable that Anglo-Indian history records some serious 
mistakes; yet one might rejoin by asking Mr. Romesh Dutt té 
name any State on the Continent of Europe which has not 
suffered more than India from the calamities of war during 
the past seventy years, has not more heavily increased its 
public Debt, or has suffered less from political blundering: 
It is easy to point out the errors of past times; but the 
brief historical summary attempted in this book leaves the 
writer no space for stating fairly both sides of the cases 
on which he passes judgment. When, for example, he says 
that “no part of India is better governed to-day than the 
States ruled by native princes,” he must be aware that this 
is entirely due to the control and guidance of the British 
Government. 

But the chief object of Mr. Romesh Dutt’s work is to 
explain, examine, and comment upon the internal administra- 
tive systems of India and the constitution of its Government. 
No less than fourteen chapters are concerned with complicated 
and very technical questions arising out of the different 
methods of assessing land revenue in the various provinces, 
and the multiform diversity of Indian land tenure. Within 
the limits of an article it is impossible to review adequately 
his army of facts and figures, which are brought up and 
marched past us in detachments. The important point upon 
which they converge is that a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue of Northern India was advocated by the highest 
authorities, and, after having been actually sanctioned, under 
specified conditions, by the Secretaries of State in 1862 and 
1867, was finally disallowed in 1885. There was force in the 
main reason for this decision, that while the silver currency 
was rapidly depreciating it would be dangerous to fix the 
State’s demand unalterably in rupees; yet on the whole. we 
agree with Mr. Romesh Dutt that the political advantages 
of the measure would have outweighed the financial risks. 
But when he praises Lord Ripon’s scheme of fixing the 
revenue on a basis from which it could be raised propor- 
tionately with an increase of prices of produce, he is evidently 
unaware that this project was strenuously opposed by the 
most intelligent landowners of North India. 


On the rapid increase of public expenditure in India, 
involving more taxation and continual borrowing, Mr. Romesh 
Dutt has much to say that deserves careful consideration, 
though it must be remembered that no modern State has 
escaped these liabilities. Protection from external dangers, 
and provision for internal organisation, are become very 
expensive everywhere, and those who press for thorough 
administrative improvements are apt to forget the cost 
of such luxuries. But Mr. Romesh Dutt’s point is that 
where representative governments exist the nation can 
spend or save as it may choose, whereas in India the 
people are not consulted upon the management of their 
affairs, so that well-meaning autocratic administrators go 
wrong. Moreover, the interests.of Indian trade and manu- 
facture are, he remarks, subordinated to the exigencies of 
British industry, because in the British Parliament Man- 
chester has votes and India has none. Nor can it be denied 
that on fiscal and financial questions India has more than 
once been unfairly treated, although the Government of India 
has almost always fought resolutely against Parliamentary 
influence at home. It is also true that Free-trade with 
Europe has flooded India with cheaply manufactured goods 
which have been ruinous to the indigenous handicrafts. But 
to discuss this grievance would be to plunge into the same 
illimitable controversy over tariffs that has been distracting 
the British nation, on its own account, for the last twelve 
months, 

Mr. Romesh Dutt’s book is written with commendable 
moderation, it deserves serious attention, and suggests many 
topics for reflection. That a work of this quality should 
have been produced by an Indian writer is a notable proof of 
India’s intellectual advancement, and thereby adds weight 
to his arguments. It may be said that he exposes the 
defects of British rule in India without making sufficient 
allowance for the difficulties, that he expects too much and 
would push on too fast in the way of reforms, which must be 
carried out slowly and tentatively. Yet the policy for which 
he presses as the true remedy for administrative faults and 
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misunderstandings is not to be dismissed as impracticable, 
though the experiment will require very wary handling. He 
demands for the Indian people a larger share in the control 
of their own affairs; and on this principle he would allot 
a much larger proportion of elected representatives to the 
Legislative Councils, he would place native members in the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, and even in 
the Council of the Secretary of State at the India Office. 
We are by no means disposed to treat these proposals as 
beyond the range of reasonable anticipation; we are much 
more inclined to hold that their adoption is merely a question 
of time, and of finding men of proved ability and integrity 
in India. The accession, by degrees, of qualified natives to 
the highest offices of State would be an antidote to that natural 
jealousy of exclusive foreign domination which must grow 
among the educated Indians as they become familiar with 
modern ideas and institutions, and are affected by con- 
ceptions of nationality. The commonplace notion that 
the higher education has produced in India a class which 
has only assimilated superficially Western ideas, does not 
represent the people at large, and has no serious influence 
in practical politics must, in the opinion of the present 
writer at any rate, soon be abandoned. Trained intelli- 
gence, capacity, and culture are in every country re- 
stricted to a minority, but the select few become gradually 
the leaders of the many; and in India the time is passing 
when we can disparage the claims or aspirations of a party 
that our own educational system has deliberately created. 
Nor is it wise to leave this class in the position of irresponsible 
critics, The best way of proving to them how prodigiously 
complicated is the art of governing India, how unavoidable 
have been failures and miscalculations, is to give them 
some kind of partnership in the management of the busi- 
ness, to try them occasionally on the Board of Directors. 
Nothing conduces more effectually to moderation of 
views and caution in reforms than practical experience and 
personal responsibility for results; while the interests of 
Indian civilisation and progress are so closely identified with 
British rule that natives of light and leading can hardly 
desire to embarrass it. If a writer of Mr. Romesh Dutt’s 
school were allowed to try his own hand at superior adminis- 
tration, he would soon find himself under the necessity of 
modifying his opinions and abstaining from rash censure; 
and instead of attacking the errors of his predecessors, he 
would be quite sufficiently occupied in defending his own. 





STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE.* 


It is quite an agreeable change from the everlasting, never- 
ending, and impossible task of keeping up with the stream of 
novels that issue from our groaning printing presses to read 
what a novelist has to say on the causes, developments, and 
tendencies of the movement of which they are the outcome. 
Miss Findlater’s qualifications are certainly not those which 
Disraeli put into the mouth of one of his characters when he 
described the critics as those who had failed in art, for she has 
written more than one charming novel, to say nothing of many 
excellentshortstories. Apartfrom that, sheadduces one plausible 
reason in support of her paradoxical assertion that dwellers in 
glass houses are, by their very residence there, privileged to 
throw a few stones. “To have attempted to write fiction,” she 
urges, “is to know its difficulties; and a realisation of these 
gives at once more leniency and more severity to criticism.” 
The novelist, she argues, will be more severe on faults of 
technique, which can be avoided by taking pains, but 
more lenient to faults of conception, from the knowledge 
that they are beyond the control of the writer. She 
also asserts, as a further excuse, that no one can write 
of novels with the same deep interest as the novelist: 
“The reader reads each book for its intrinsic interest or 
value; the novelist reads it as forming part of a literary 
movement.” This argument, it seems to us, is not so con- 
vineing as those which have preceded it—being possibly the 
result of generalising from a particular instance—and it raises 
the further question how far it is the habit of, or desirable for, 
novelists to read the work of their contemporaries and rivals. 
Scott, as we know, read everything that came in his way, and 
was singularly generous in his estimate of his contemporaries. 





6 ed me a Glass House. By Jane H, Findlater, London: J. Nisbet and 
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Dickens, again, as editor of Household Words and All the 


Year Round, was bound by his position to sit in ; 
a great many aspirants, and was, we have singe —— - 
a most encouraging and helpful critic. The same may also be : 
said of Thackeray, who is known to have found the task 
rejection peculiarly distasteful. But there are other instan . 
of novelists who, of set purpose and with the view of anellien 
any influences that might affect their style or individuali 7 
have refrained from reading the works of contemporary a 
of fiction, and such an attitude is intelligibleenough. Just ag 
professional musical conductor, who is constantly interpreting 
the compositions of others, is seldom able to produce : 
original work of his own, so one can imagine that an 
—e novel-reader is not likely to produce a first-rate 
novel. 


While, therefore, we are inclined (as novel-readers) to look 
askance at any literary labours on Miss Findlater’s part 
which may impair her creative activity, on general grounds 
we welcome the appearance in collected form of the thought. 
ful and suggestive papers which she has contributed of late 
years to the National Review and other periodicals, They 
are marked by many excellent qualities,—modesty, sanity, 
and seriousness. Her capacity of appreciation is singularly 
catholic; she speaks with respect where she is unable to 
profess enthusiasm; indeed, of all the writers, new and old, 
mentioned in these chapters, Galt is perhaps the only novelist 
of repute to whom she does less than justice. Even where 
she is driven to criticise her idols—as in the case of the 
occasionally slipshod narrative of Scott—she turns abruptly 
from an unwelcome task: “it is impious,” as she puts it, “to 
find fault with Scott.” Yet along with this excusable tender. 
ness—observable also in her references to Dickens—Miss 
Findlater combines a good deal of judicial severity. She has 
no mercy, for example, for that worst form of cant, the cant 
of talking about cant; which has its outcome in the dethrone. 
ment of the good hero and sympathetic heroine, the 
apotheosis of the adventurer, the glorification of virti in the 
Machiavellian sense, and the exaltation of the successful cad, 
the masterful millionaire, the society siren. On the question 
of the avoidance or the uncompromising delineation of the 
realities of life Miss Findlater discourses with excellent sense 
in a chapter contrasting the domestic atmosphere of Miss 
Yonge’s novels with the aggressive realism of some of the 
moderns. ‘“ The ‘oldest profession in the world, ” writes Miss 
Findlater, “certainly furnishes the novelist with many an 
effective subject ; but it seems a pity for the idea to get abroad 
that every woman is at heart a rake, or worse. This, without 
mincing matters, is just what is being taught us on all sides 
at present. This return to nature, to ‘reality,’ is being over- 
done: in this attempt to analyse the primitive instincts of 
woman, many of her most inborn characteristics are entirely 
ignored—for bad as the world is, it would be even worse if 
faithfulness, purity, and modesty were not unchangeable 
instincts with the larger proportion of women.” That is well 
and wisely said, and carries all the more weight because it 
comes from a writer who sets up no prudish standard in the 
treatment of realities. The only exception we can take to 
the passage is in regard to the assertion that the degradation 
of womanhood “is being taught us on all sides at present.” 
To begin with, the charge was made nearly two hundred years 
ago in an epigrammatic description of the novel—too blunt for 
modern ears—penned by Green in his poem on The Spleen. 
More than that, signs of a general reaction against the 
tyranny of the school of naturalism have for some little time 
past made themselves agreeably felt, and to speak of the 
doctrine as being taught us “on all sides” is to exagge- 
rate the prominence of the offenders, and to overlook the 
achievements of those who have never worshipped at the 
shrine of what Matthew Arnold called the great goddess 
Lubricity. Again, Miss Findlater leaves out of her survey 
the contemporary writers whose avowed aim is to cheer and 
amuse their readers, with the exception of two writers who 
have ventured to depict the joys and excitements, as opposed 
to the squalor and sufferings, of slum life. This omission 18 
no doubt deliberate. “In spite of the demand for cheerful 
books,” writes Miss Findlater, “the bias of literature 18 
towards tragedy. This can be easily accounted for. Books 
—again let me add worthy of the name—are written by men 
who think, and to thoughtful men life must always seem veiy 
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oie the ead books.” To deny the capacity of thought- 
pee to those who are in the main optimists is a highly dis- 
table proposition. The demand for cheerful books may 
E exceed the supply, but no study of contemporary 
. approach completeness which leaves out of con- 
fiction can approa . ; 
sideration the services rendered to the reading community by 
h benefactors as Mr. W. W. Jacobs, or the joint authors of 
se Boperionces of an Irish R.M. That Miss Martin and 
Somerville are incapable of serious thought is sufficiently 
‘proved by their brilliant tragi-comedy, The Real Charlotte, 
or that tragic idyll, Naboth’s Vineyard. In any case, it is 
strange that Miss Findlater in reviewing the tendencies of 
modern fiction should have completely overlooked a depart- 
ment in which writers of her own sex have gained such con- 
spicuous SUCCESS. : 
It is pleasant to find that Miss Findlater, while rightly 
condemning the excesses and extravagances of certain de- 
artments of modern fiction, is quick to recognise the points 
in which the present generation has improved on its pre- 
decessor. In particular, she claims that a notable advance 
bas been made in the art of narration, including in the term 
all descriptive writing, and makes good her point by com- 
paring the diffuse and conventional style of early nineteenth- 
century writers with the vivid and illuminating imagery of 
Stevenson, Kipling, and Thomas Hardy. Here, however, she 
notes the danger of the exemplar vitiis imitabile as illus- 
trated in the deliberate employment of uncouthly expressive 
words, the passion for onomatopoeia, the desperate effort to 
avoid conveying any impression of primness. There is good 
sense, too, in Miss Findlater’s protest against the excessive 
leniency of, and indiscriminate use of superlatives by, modern 
reviewers, though we are inclined to think that she attaches 
far too much weight to newspaper notices. Nor can we alto- 
gether agree with her estimate of Jeffrey either in regard to 
his excellences or his limitations. Her reference to “poor 
forgotten Campbell” implies an inability to recognise that a 
poet may achieve immortality by two or three poems, as 
Campbell undoubtedly has. 
We have not space to follow Miss Findlater into her dis- 
cussion of other phases of her theme, but must content 
ourselves with a bare mention of her excellent analysis of 
the evolution of slum fiction from Dickens to Mr. Pett Ridge; 
her plea for the freer acknowledgment in modern tragedy of the 
element of mystery, of the “ great vague infinite background of 
the unexplained”; and her eloquent impeachment of the siren 
heroine. The volume is completed by appreciative studies of 
Borrow and Walt Whitman, and a comparative analysis of 
the methods of three great foreign writers of war novels,— 
Sienkiewicz, Tolstoi, and Zola. In giving the preference on 
the whole to the first-named Miss Findlater is conscious of 
taking a minority view, but adduces solid reasons for her pre- 
ference in the following sentence :—‘ The genuine War Novel 
is not really about men and women; these play a subordinate 
part in it; a nation is the hero we follow, a mourning wasted 
land is the heroine we grieve over; the impersonal assumes 
personality for us—we hold our breath over the fate of armies, 
not of individuals.” It is a pity that in her survey of the 
fiction of war Miss Findlater did not include some mention 
of the remarkable psychological clairvoyance exhibited in his 
earlier works by the late Mr. Stephen Crane. 





“AMABILIS INSANIA.” *# 
Mr. Gwynn will forgive us for taking the title of his first 
paper as an apologetic, and yet unashamed, description of our 
attitude as well as his own. Is there any other sport in the 
world where a man would gravely set forth a chronicle of 
small successes and ask us to follow them with interest, or 
where a reader will avidly devour a narrative with which he 
has no connection, and which can give him no technical 
assistance? For Mr. Gwynn does not tell of forty-pound 
salmon, or holocausts of sea-trout, or six-pounders caught 
with the dry-fly, exploits in whose chronicle there is an epic 
significance. Nor does he give much help to the novice in 
search of hints about tackle; and, above all, he so disguises 
the names of his rivers and lakes that there is no assistance 
for the man in quest of new fishing-grounds. Imagine the 





* Fishing Holiday Stephen Gwy P ills 
(7%, 6d, net.] olidays, By Stephen Gwynn, London: Macmillan and Co, 


dreariness of a record of village cricket or country race- 
meetings, deprived even of a thin topographical interest by 
the use of fictitious names! Imagine the dreariness of 
the ordinary shooting chronicle in similar circumstances !. 
What is there in angling and all that pertains to it to 
deprive its votaries of any mental perspective, and make: 
them cheerfully gloat over the simplest story of achieve- 
ments and the most casual riverside gossip? Perhaps Mr. 
Gwynn is right, and the charm of fishing “ consists in the. 
strangeness of the element we work in. It is as if you 
threw your line or net into another world, and brought 
thence by subtlety its remote denizens.” The charm is. 
there beyond all question, and, the mind of the angler 
being prepared soil, a fishing book wakes it to a wholly 
disproportionate activity, calls up a thousand recollections, 
and excites for a moment the old riverside ardour. Even. 
a stupid book will achieve this, provided it has sufficient detail, 
for, as Mr. Gwynn says, “love of detailed discussion is one 
of the angler’s chief characteristics.” Amiable insanity, 
enthusiasm without the power of self-criticism, a complete 
preoccupation, and an unconquerable hope are the marks of. 
the true devotee. When some one inquired of the greatest of 
Tweedside fishermen what were his profession and ambitions. 
in life, the answer was: “ Man, I’m an angler”; and few will 
deny the adequacy of the description. 

But Mr. Gwynn’s book is no mere chronicle of sport. It is 
the work of one who unites with the angler’s zeal an eye for. 
scenery and weather, a delight in country life and country 
character, and a gift of clear and delicate prose. He is an 
Irishman writing, with one exception, about Irish waters, and. 
the lingering sentiment of his race is used to brighten some 
day of indifferent sport with a piece of folk-lore or a vivid. 
little sketch of that compound of adventure, poetry, and. 
craziness which is called the Irish gillie. In this way we get 
the excellent tale of “St. Brigid’s Flood,” a grim enough 
story in such surroundings, and the delightful picture of Dan 
the salmon-poacher and Mr. O’Malley, the local great man, 
a picture which shows a truer insight into the conditions of 
Trish life than a dozen ordinary so-called “studies.” The 
author’s delight in the wild landscape of Western Ireland, 
with its tender colour and harsh contrasts, is so real and 
insistent that the reader grows infected with his enthusiasm, 
and the sternest disciplinarian among fishermen might well 
forget his proper ambition in such a scene as this :— 

“ Beyond was sea and sea—bays to our right and to our left, 

and before us the limitless expanse in all its glory. Small cattle 
pasturing showed silhouetted against the blue—like antelopes. 
they seemed, a part of the wild scene. In our ears sounded the 
wild screams of gulls, and with these, far-off shrieks of smalk 
ragged boys at play round a turf stack...... On and on we- 
went over the expanse of golden green toward the cliff edge. Sea- 
ward was the broad field of blue, overlaid, in tracery innumerable,, 
with a shimmering mist of sunlight; at the horizon an undistin- 
guished brightness, neither white, nor blue, nor silver; ethereal, 
aerial brightness, as of fairy milk. Above was fine-spun cloud 
weft that grew into gauzy drifts streaming across the blue. 
Blue was above us, blue below and around; at our feet the un- 
broken spread of sunlit green; all vague, all large, till we 
reached the very cliff, and suddenly detail burst on us—the rock, 
sun-smitten, black, and savagely grand; stretching out from it; 
the blue sea, dashed with white; and just under our feet at the 
cliff’s base, green water, greener far than any glassoremerald..... 
In a kind of rapture we looked down upon purest white, purest 
green, purest blue, that eye can behold, wrought into being by 
the great wash of the Atlantic, working in unison with the clean 
wind and clean sun of the unpolluted place. But the very 
heart of the picture was an eddy under the cliff’s blackness, where 
blue, green, and white all blended and merged into one inde- 
scribable glory of shot colours, such a painter’s palette as was 
never seen on earth.” 
This is but one of many delightful pictures,—topaz-coloured 
pools among brown bogs, reedy lakes, wet green woods 
sloping to fresh seas, quiet shimmering tidal waters, for to 
the angler it is given to wait upon the moods of Nature and 
catch sudden and secret aspects of her beauty. There is 
always a recompense for infrequent fish for the man who has 
the eye to find it. 

Mr. Gwynn’s fishing has been done for the most part in 
waters where salmon are scarce, and the element of chance is 
stronger than on the Rauma or the Tay. In such cireum- 
stances an intimate knowledge of the stream is the only hope 
of success. Ina very reasonable discussion on the respective 





merits of the wet and the dry fly, be points out that in much Irish 
fishing there is something of the precision of dry-fly fishing, 
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and the “ chuck-and-chance-it” angler will have a sorry time. 
If the Test angler makes use of skilled knowledge, the Irish 
angler makes use of skilled conjecture. This is well brought 
out in the story of the day on the river whose name in Irish 
means Laborious with Dan the salmon-poacher, who, knowing 
the waters intimately, could point to places apparently 
unlikely as the proper spot for a cast, and was always right 
in his advice. The stream was in flood, and Mr. Gwynn, with 
a twelve-foot rod, killed ten sea-trout, which on an open 
water is a satisfactory performance. We are glad to see that 
he is properly appreciative of loch-fishing from a boat, not 
only for the idyllic charm of weather and scenery which go 
with it, but for the continuous demand which it makes on the 
small dexterities of the angler. But “the worst of salmon is 
that they spoil one’s peaceable enjoyment of brown trout” ; 
and one of the best of the chapters tells of the longing for 
salmon which came across the author while fishing in an 
inland valley, and of a wild rush on a bicycle to the sea- 
coast which resulted in two good fish caught under the most 
Mr. Gwynn has no heresies, and he 
shows a wide toleration for all branches of the art. One 
would protest, however, against his condemnation of the 
rainbow trout as a brute that “should be fished only with a 
net.” The present writer has been fortunate enough to have 


difficult conditions. 


a happier experience. 


Scenery and fishing stories are not all the entertainment 


which Mr. Gwynn has to offer us. “The Young Fisher,” 


while inferior, as it might well be, to Sir Edward Grey’s 
exquisite chapter on his childish experiences, is yet a very 
pleasant chapter of reminiscences, and an example which may 
be recommended to all fishermen who would bring up their 
children to do them credit. Politics have no place in an 
angling book, but Mr. Gwynn has an interesting picture of a 
countryside whose population annually departs for some 
months to work in England and Scotland, and a con- 
“When Ireland 
becomes a prosperous country of manufactures the case 
may be changed; but for the present migratory labour is the 
alternative to emigration, and to my thinking an excellent 
alternative..... - Here the family, not the individual, is the 


vincing defence of migratory labour. 


unit; sons and daughters, till they marry, work for the family, 
and every penny that they earn ‘ across the water,’ beyond 
what is needful to pay their current expenses, comes back to 
the head of the house.” In one parish the incomings from 
this source have been calculated at £8,000 each May and 
November. Sport in Ireland easily glides into politics, but 
this is the sole point on which Mr. Gwynn draws a moral 
from the social circumstances of his riverside companions. It 
is a book which all lovers of angling and good literature will 
be glad to possess, for, being written out of a full heart, it is 
as infectious to fellow-madmen as the sight of a creel or a well- 
worn. fly-book. 





NOVELS. 


THE CELEBRITY AT HOME.* 
Some years have elapsed since the appearance of Miss Violet 
Hunt’s last novel, and we regret to find that her outlook on 
humanity, never very sympathetic, has not mellowed in the 
interval. . Entertainment and amusement—of a sort—she is 
unquestionably capable of providing. Her equipment, in 
point of observation and vivacity, is too remarkable to be 
overlooked. But the use to which she has turned her gifts in 
the present instance can best be gathered from an outline of 
the plot and a few extracts from the narrative. The 
“eelebrity ” whose home life is here depicted is a fasbionable 
society novelist, journalist, and lecturer, who for eighteen years 
has contrived to keep the existence of his wife and children 


-from the knowledge of his smart and aristocratic friends. He 


pays them occasional flying visits at their home in the suburbs, 
while he poses as a bachelor in central London, visits the 


country houses of his aristocratic and plutocratic patrons, 


philanders with every attractive woman he meets, and in par- 
ticular with a society siren named Lady Scilly, whose novels he 
writes in consideration for the social advantages attached to the 
post of tame cat. His wife, still young and pretty, contentedly 
acquiesces in the réle of domestic drudge—wife, mother, 
upper housemaid, seamstress—the son is denied his schooling 





* The Celebrity at Home. By Violet Hunt. London: Chapman and Hall. [6s,] 


to act as bootblack and handy-boy at homes thetannnn 
aged eighteen and fourteen (or less, to judge fees 
picture on the cover) respectively, have no friends fe her 
house-agent’s daughter; and no one crosses the th — 
but a realistic novelist and an actress aunt, From +h; 
exile they are emancipated by the narrator—the —— 
daughter and enfant terrible of the house—who is Pat 
a drive in her motor-car by Lady Scilly, attends ong of “ae 
father’s lectures, and reveals to the audience the une: : 
existence of his suburban belongings. The novelist accord. 
ingly has to make the best of a bad job, acknowledge his 
family, and bring them to live in a new house in pee 
But his dual life goes on just the same. Lady Scilly “rung 
the show” and arranges his entertainments, while his wif 
is immersed in her domestic duties. But in. the long Ba 
the worm turns. The downtrodden matron develops 
wonderful histrionic capacity, scores a great success in a new 
play written by the realistic novelist, her husband recognises 
that she is a person to be reckoned with, and Lady Scill 
elopes with her chauffeur. The list of dramatis personae ts 
includes the novelist’s golden-haired typewriter, a lady with a 
singularly diversified past; Lord Scilly, a mari complaisant. 
interviewers, “logrollers,” a parvenu millionaire, harridans 
“wasters,” and a society journalist, elegantly named Mrs, 
Ptomaine, who lives up to her name. By way of a 
crowning achievement, the entire story is told by a child, 
whose precocity and refinement may be judged by a few 
specimens culled almost at random from the narrative and 
dialogue :— 

“IT know that I am not ugly. I know it by the art of 
deduction. We none of us are, or we should not have been 
allowed to survive. George [her father, whom his children 
always call by his Christian name] would never have condescended 
to own ugly children.” 


“Not only dead cats come there [to a corner in their garden] 
but brickbats and tin kettles with just one little hole in them, 
and brown-paper parcels that we open with a poker. I hope there 
will be a dead baby in one some day, to reward us.” 


Mother hardly ever touches spirits. ..... We looked over 
heaps of little earwiggeries trimmed with clematises and pots of 
geraniums hanging from the balconies, with their poor roots 
higher than their heads, and manicured lawns right down to the 
water’s edge.” 


“ «He [the “celebrity ”] lent them [nice girls] his books, and 
guanoed their minds thoroughly, but he always sheered off when 
they showed signs of taking him seriously.’” 


“George and Mr. Aix have different publishers, but the same 
literary agent. A publisher once took them both to the top ofa 
high hill in Surrey and tempted them to sell him the rights of 
every novel they did for ten years, and be kept in luxury by him. 
But they both shook their heads and said, ‘ You must go to Middle- 
man!’ Then he took them to a London restaurant and made 
them drunk, and still they shook their heads and sent him to 
Middleman, who makes all their bargains for them, but he can’t 
control all the reviews.” 

Why, it may be asked, devote all this space to such a book? 
Our answer is that The Celebrity at Home is in some waysa 
decidedly favourable specimen of a class of novel produced 
annually by the score, if not by the hundred. Itis only distin- 
guished from the rest. by its greater cleverness and acerbity. 
One would willingly defend its excesses on the ground that it 
is animated by a genuine satiric purpose, were it possible to 
discover any underlying reprobation of the carnival of selfish- 
ness in which all the characters are engaged. But of sucha 
purpose it is difficult to find a trace. The only attempt at 
outspoken condemnation of the conduct of “George” comes 
from a cook. There is no single personage for whom the 
gentlest reader can feel the slightest respect ; the social and 
family life depicted is sheer anarchy, in which almost every 
one preys on his neighbour, and self-assertion is impossible 
save through rebellion. The outstanding feature of the book 
is the complacent delineation of a variety of personages who 
though differing in age and status, are, with hardly an excep- 
tion, united in vulgarity, callousness, and uncontrolled egotism. 
It is impossible to feel any lively sympathy for a wife who 
condones her husband's irregularities so cheerfully, and, with 
every inducement to assert herself, remains contented with the 
ignoble task of “feeding the brute ” and acting as his doormat. 
If the book is intended as a joke, it is a joke of a singularly 


tually disguises the motive. We are almost driven to regard 
it as an irrepressible effusion of misanthropic acidity, rendered 





all the more deplorable by the talent of the writer. Yet we 


ill-favoured type; if as a satire, the formula adopted effec- ' 
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sthout the hope that its appearance may hasten, or 

i at promote, a reaction against the perverted tendencies 
went dlustrates with such ingenious inhumanity. 

rialist. By Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard 

ee wi Constable and Co. 6s.)—The average reader about 


way through The Imperialist will experience all the 
- feelings of the child who finds a powder concealed 


i i 4 . . 
reece spoonful of jam. Under the disguise of an 
pif and lively modern novel, Mrs. Cotes has actually had 


the perfidy to entice her readers into perusing a fiscal pamphlet. 
of what is called “the Imperial argument” for the widest 
development of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme will be found in her 
story; and the weary po.itical economist who has taken it up 
for a little rest and oblivion from the problem which is con- 
stantly in his mind will find himself most treacherously betrayed. 
The book gives otherwise an interesting picture of life in modern 
Canada, though Mrs. Cotes is rather a long time getting her 
story under way. For about the first hundred pages the reader 
feels that each new chapter breaks fresh ground, and the result 
is a little fatiguing. But until the fiscal chapters are reached 
Mrs. Cotes’s charm of writing triumphs over the rather wearisome 
nature of her materials, and the reader is upheld by the hope of 
better things later inthe book. How that hope is belied has been 
indicated above. 

The Original Woman. By Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson 
and Co, 6s.)—Mr. Frankfort Moore mixes up ruined castles 
in Ireland and black magic from the West Indies in his new 
story, and makes a decidedly exciting whole. The villain of the 
piece is the private secretary of a modern millionaire, whose 
diabolical plans turn out in the end to be too clever by half. 
The millionaire, Philip Trent, who marries the heroine, and 
may be presumed to be the hero, is not drawn in sufiicient 
detail to be very lifelike, and the story therefore loses some of 
its interest and becomes too much of a melodrama. It is 
impossible to be much moved by the troubles, or love affairs, of a 
gentleman who is a mere machine for the despatch of telegrams. 
Still, the book is lively reading, and Mr. Moore may be con- 
gratulated on introducing the Devil among his dramatis personae 
without making him ridiculous. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The place of honour in the Edinburgh is given to an admirable 
article on “ Preferential Duties and Colonial Trade,” which deals 
with the Imperial side, now somewhat in the background, of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. It is a sober historical analysis of a 
state of affairs in the past which embodied the ideals that some 
would like to see the Empire accept to-day. The writer discusses 
the effect of the Navigation Acts, and of the preferentialism which 
followed the American War of Independence, when the people of 
the British Islands were mulcted by Colonial preferences, and the 
interests of the Colonies at the same time thwarted by the 
restraints upon their free development. The West Indies were 
obliged to import their American flour and lumber though Canada, 
and Great Britain had to import her Baltic timber through the 
same middleman, And the trouble was, as Canadian statesmen 
recognised, that it did Canada no good. The writer thinks that 
the creed of Little Englandism was the outcome of such prefer- 
ences. “Directly the bond between the Colony and the Mother- 
country is based on purely material arguments, and still more if 
it is to be enforced by commercial restrictions, which gall one or 
both of the partners, it is clear that inquiries will at once begin 
to arise as to the advisability of continuing the connection.” 
Along with this article should be read the paper on “Free 
Trade and the Position of Parties,’ which insists on the 
truth that for the moment Free-trade v. Protection is the 
one great issue before the country, and that the time has 
come for every one to declare his side. The consideration 
of “The Boer in War and Peace,” which began in the last 
issue, is now concluded. We have nothing but praise for this 
careful and sympathetic study of the Boer character, and we 
cordially agree with the writer that the veld interest in the 
Transvaal is of the utmost importance, and must be jealously 
guarded if afree nation is to arise. At the same time, we should 
hesitate to call it the supreme interest. The best observers are 
confident that the future of the Transvaal is as a mining and 
industrial country, and that agriculture, important as it is, must 
take a second place. The writer, too, scarcely does justice to Lord 
Milner’s land policy, which is an attempt, not to dispossess the 
Dutch, but to introduce an English element, so that the racial 
division should not be synonymous with the distinction between 








town and country. And why should the High Commissioner be 
credited with the institution of the National Scouts, which we 
have always understood was purely military, and directed by 
the Commander-in-Chief ? Other papers are a moderate and 
judicious account of “Ideals and Realities in Ireland,” and a 
discriminating review of “The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 

The new Quarterly contains a high proportion of articles of the 
first interest. We have noticed elsewhere the remarkable paper 
on “ Retaliation,” and we would also call attention to the con- 
cluding paper, which applies the moral to the present political 
situation. The place of honour is given to a valuable discussion 
of the conditions and prospects of the British mercantile marine. 
It will be news to most people that in 1860 the United States 
owned a larger amount of ocean, lake, and river tonnage than the 
United Kingdom, owned, indeed, nearly as much as the whole 
British Empire. It is curious to note that the arguments of 
shipowners against the repeal of the part of the Navigation Laws 
which affected them were almost identical with those now used by 
certain manufacturers. “The State imposes burdens on us, 
therefore the State should protect us against competition.” 
The writer admits that the throwing open of our trade to 
vessels of all nations has enormously increased our shipping 
industry; but he seems disposed to argue in favour of the 
reimposition of certain restrictions on foreign shipping in 
our inter-Imperial coasting trade. He warmly defends the 
Cunard agreement, and he thinks it may be desirable to 
encourage intercourse between certain parts of the Empire by 
subsidy, in cases such as tropical West Africa. The article deserves 
careful consideration, though we can scarcely agree to some of 
its propositions. The two papers on “Russia and Japan” and 
Central Asia give a clear account of the events which led up 
to the present war, and a summary, with which we wholly agree, 
of the position of British interests in the Far and Middle East. 
But the most attractive part of the number is to be found in the 
three literary studies—on Gabriele d’Annunzio by Mr. Henry 
James; on Leslie Stephen, and on the novels of Thomas Hardy. 
The paper on Leslie Stephen is the best criticism we have read 
of the work of that admirable critic, and is also a picture of a 
singularly attractive character and a remarkable life. Mr. James’s 
appreciation of d’Annunzio is, like all that conres from his pen, 
brilliant, subtle, and penetrating. It is also a convincing ex- 
posure of the fundamental weakness of a very popular modern 
ideal in art. 








LORD BYRON’S POETRY. 


Works of Lord Byron: Poetry, Vol. VII. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—The last volume of the poetry in Mr. Murray’s admirable 
edition of Byron contains several poems now for the first time 
given to the world. Perhaps the most striking of these is the 
“ Battle-cry of the Suliotes.” We are sorry to miss, however, a 
very beautiful set of verses by Byron, published some years ago 
in Murray’s Magazine, entitled “ Opening Lines to Lara.” It is, 
we think, a pity that they should have been omitted from the 
present volume. We will quote them at length :— 


** When she is gone, the loved, the best, the one 
Whose smile hath gladdened though perchance undone; ' 
Whose name, too dearly cherished to impart, 
Dies on the lip, but trembles in the heart ; 
Whose sudden mention can almost convulse 
And lighten through the ungovernable pulse, 
Till the heart leaps so keenly to the word 
We fear that throb can hardly beat unheard, 
Then sinks at once beneath that sickly chill 
That follows when we find her absent still ; 
When such is gone, too far again to bless, 

Oh God, how slowly comes Forgetfulness ! 

Let none complain how faithless and how brief 
The brain’s remembrance or the bosom’s griet ; 
Or, ere they thus forbid us to forget, 

Let Mercy strip the memory of regret. 
Yet—selfish stiil—we would not be forgot ; 
What lip dare say, ‘My love remember not’? 
Oh, best and dearest, thou whose thrilling name 
My heart adores too deeply to proclaim ! 

My memory, almost ceasing to repine, 

Would mount to Hope if once secure of thine, 
Meantime the tale I weave must mournful be, 
As absence to the heart that lives on thee.” 


We cannot leave this volume without most heartily congratulating 
Mr. Murray on the completion of his epoch-making edition of a 
great poet’s works in prose and verse. It is worthy of the house 
of Murray, whose connection with Byron has throughout been 
so intimate and so distinguished. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, | 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey. By Walter Johnson and 
William Wright. With a Chapter on Flint by BC. Polking» 
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horne. (Elliot Stock. 6s. net.)—This is a highly interesting and 
instructive book; distinguished by a fine literary flavour, and 
written in a praiseworthy spirit of impartiality. One error, how- 
ever, we must take leave to point out. After telling us that Mr. 
Edward Clodd, following the theories of Dr. Crell and Sir Robert 
Ball, put the beginning of the Glacial Period at 240,000 years 
and the end at about 80,000 years ago, the authors remark :— 
“ At the other extreme is the view held by Sir Joseph Prestwich 
in his later days, when he narrowed the interval since the Ice 
to 25,000 years. Hethought that Palaeolithic Man of the valley 
drifts appeared 20,000 to 30,000 years ago, and disappeared 10,000 
to 12,000 years before our time. One cannot help thinking that 
this low estimate was forced upon Prestwich by his acceptance 
of the Eolithic flints, with the consequent pushing back of man’s 
advent to pre-Glacial times.” Now this supposition is wrong. 
It is a fact that Sir Joseph Prestwich saw the Eolithic implements 
for the first time in July, 1888, while the paper on the date and 
duration of the Glacial Epoch appeared early in 1887. Prestwich’s 
views on the Ice Age will be found in his “ Geology,” published 
in 1888. Though dealing with North-East Surrey, the book may 
be read with advantage by residents in any county, so much 
fascinating folk-lore aud important information about primitive 
enan does it contain. 


A Guide to the English Pottery and Porcelain (British Museum, 
1s.) is one of the excellent series of handbooks published by 
the Trustees of the Museum. It is fully illustrated, some of the 
drawings making the work well worth possessing quite apart from 
its special purpose as a guide. 


The Story of the Lopez Family. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Canning Eyot. (J. H. West, Boston, U.S.)—This 
is a plea on behalf of the Filipinos,—Spaniards by name, 
we are told, but differing in race. They wish to be independent, 
and now that the Spanish domination has been got rid of, very 
much object to the American rule which has succeeded it. We 
have no intention to give a verdict one way or the other on the 
case which Mr. Eyot presents; but we strongly object to his use 
of such phrases as “ Kitchener methods,” and the like, which 
take for granted a set of allegations that have no foundation in 
fact. 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest, with an Introduction 
by C.S. Loch (Longmans and Co., ds. net), is in its thirteenth 
year. Mr. Loch’s introduction always gives us an admirable 
statement of principles, with not a few pertinent applications to 
practice. “ A Review of the Year” sets before us in a few pages 
the actual condition of the social body, as regards its weak or 
diseased members. The pictureis not encouraging. The increase 
in pauperism is marked, One class which in a prosperous com- 
munity should scarcely exist shows large numbers. This is the 
Class of able-bodied males receiving relief. 


The Book Monthly (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 6d. net) is a 
periodical which was started last October. Somehow it has escaped 
our notice,—not a thing to be wondered at in view of the crowd 
of magazines that claim attention. We have now the seven 
numbers before us. Time has not permitted to read them all, but 
‘we have seen quite enough to feel sure that it is a valuable addi- 
tion to the list of periodicals. The personal element is, of course, 
prominent. There are some notices of authors and books, more 
or less well known, and some excellent photographs. Among the 
notable articles is one, only too short, of Mr. W. Faux’s experi- 
-ences as manager of W. H. Smith and Sons’ circulating library, 
the reminiscences of Mr. Hind (of the Academy), and “Foreign 
Books in London,”—F rench novels hold the first place, it seems. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1904. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
LL.D., with the assistance of J. P. A. Renwick, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The special features of this year’s issue 
are “tables and diagrams,” which it is hoped may afford some 
lue to the traditions of British trade and shipping from 1860 
down to the present date. “These,” the editor judiciously adds, 
*‘have been constructed without any bias,”—figures in controversy 
are most protean. Another feature is the appearance of Panama 
as an independent State. As yet its past and present do not 
demand more than two pages and a half. The item of Govern- 
ment is virtually included in the single line, “ President of the 
Republic,—Dr. Manuel Amador.” Revenue matters are not 
quite so simple. Panama will have to assume a portion of 
the Debt of Colombia. This is £2,700,000, “chiefly due to 
British creditors.” Terms were arranged in January, 1897, by 
the creditors sacrificing some £700,000, the interest being set at 
14 per cent. up to January, 1900, when it was to be increased 
to 2 per cent. But the arrangement broke down in 1899, and 





the arrears were £216,000 in 1903. Possibly the conga 
fare better with Panama. It is needless to pesin ia 
man’s Year-Book, 





We have received the second number (July, 1903— 1 
of the John Rylands Library Bulletin (J. E. Cornish and < 
1s. net), giving, with other matters, an account of the pa 
the Library. It added four thousand two hundred and forty s 
volumes in 1903, acquisitions divided exactly between gift an ; 
purchase.——Also A Catalogue of an Exhibition of English 
now being held in honour of the Bible Society Centenary, iti 





Russia at the Bar of the American People. By Isidore Si 
Ph.D. (Funk and Wagnalls. 6s.)—This is a collection of Records 
and Documents” relating to the Kishineff massacres, The most 
serious aspect of them is that which shows the complicity of thy 
military and police. One thing it is impossible not to Notice, — 
the difference that may be seen between the public Opinion of the 
United States in reference to Russia now and thirty years ago, 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS & CURTAINS. 
7d. to 3s.6d. per yard. Patterns post-free. 


REGENT ST., 
LIBERTY & CO. (‘3venions Manufacturers) BREN ST 


st eS. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, WG 
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HWANGE ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 





EstaBiisHep 1824, 





Capital Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10}3 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

n. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 

Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Edward Harbord Tnshington, Esq. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 


ight Ho: 
oe Barnett, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
lion. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 


HAMPTONS 


Estimates 


Spring Season Renovations. 


SEND FREE 
OF CHABGE 


An Experienced Representative fully competent to advise 
as to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS of HOUSES, 


RENOVATIONS of FIXTURES, 


RENOVATIONS of FURNITURE, 


and to prepare a competitive Estimate for same, . . 


HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd. 


hes, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes Hugh Colin Smith, E 
i Buxton, Esq. ugh Volin Smith, seq. 
Francis Willie * Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 





John Cator, E80. ndish, Esq.» MP, 
Vietar CW Gverard G. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
ey Wir Arthur Eilis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 
Cs. ee 





AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.As 


FIRE ANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Fo od Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 








Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. es ge Sa 
Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
—° ROBEBT LEWIS, General Manager. 


£36 7s. 6d. per annum 
will, at Age 35, purchase a 
& per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Plan, for £1,000. 
Upon which Taz MutuaL Lirr guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 
5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS, 
or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 
or, the £1000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 
Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 








For Particulars apply to— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, R. A. McCURDY, President 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 

















THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD, 
INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 
BY SP ’ 
SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT pal, Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO.’S 
anufacture now e@ annex: » e- rk, 
TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 





“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Winz.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“Ihave submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France."—A. B. Grifiths, /’h.D., 
; he. Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP, “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, S, 
Because it NE VER PALLS. “The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. “About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano, It is now excellent.”—E. N. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles. 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents : MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*.* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREvEs, 
HvurcHInson, and other Eminent Experts. 








BROWNING’S 


SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Browntna, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 


18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nott New ApDpDRESsS—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 





FIRE. LIFE, SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 





GLOVES, isis 
Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 

S. 11d., post-free.) 
(Sample pair, 


1 
y be i al fi ° 
GLOVES. ages Ag Bt, ae 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiamoreE STREET, W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 


GaRDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
——_@——_ 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 














AZO a cccccccccccccccsccssces £10 10 0| Narrow-Column 0 
Half-Page ....cecccccececeee 56 5 0} Half-Column ...... rv) 
Quarter-Page.....ssse0- esese 212 6| Quarter-Column 6 

COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ......ssscceeees £14 14 0| Inside Page .........cccccee £1212 O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week.” 133. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 
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Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


nat 
Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Ye" Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ....+.++. - £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


Tucludiug postage to any of ‘the "Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
MING, AC. .cccccdssccccccesocccccccceses L°3B 60200016 B.0..0--8 8 


——$—___ 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPI MED 
T Close to ceaal ee WLDIOAL SCHOOL, 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1 cOMM 
20th April ‘ Paes ENCED on WEDNEspay, 
ull opportunities for study are offered to 
Examinations in Medicine and Surgery in the United irs erepating for any 
Classes will be held in the following subjects:—Midwifery, Pa 
Histology, Public Health, Anatomy, Practical Physiology and Histo 








IBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Office of LIBRARIAN to the SOCIETY OF WRITERS TO HIS 
MAJESTY’S SIGNET, recently held by the late THOMAS GRAVES LAW, 
LL.D., being now vacant, applications for the Office, accompanied by twenty- 
five copies of testimonials, may be made, on or before May lst next, to JOHN 
MILLIGAN, Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Society, from whom any further information may be obtained. 

March 22nd, 1904, 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

The BOLTON CORPORATION INVITE APPLICATIONS for the appoint- 
ment of LIBRARIAN to have Chief Charge of the several Library Institutions 
of the Bolton Corporation. 

Applicants to have had experience in the general management of Libraries) 
and the determination of the class of books requisite, and also be possessed of 
ability for suitably arranging and cataloguing the books placed in each Library 

Salary commencing at £250, and rising (subject to approval by the Council 
by annual increments of £10 to £300. 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the office, and will not be permitted to undertake any other business 
employment. 

Applications endorsed ‘ Librarian,” stating age and experience in Library 
wot: together with copies of not more than three testimonials of recent date, 
to be delivered to the undersigned on or before the 7th day of May, 1904. 

Personal canvassing of any member of the Council, either directly or 
indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification. 

R. G. HINNELL, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Bolton, April 21st, 1904, 
OURNALISM.—An exceptional OPENING on a first- 


class Daily Paper abroad, offering ample prospects to suitable man. 
Applicants should be between thirty and thirty-five years of age, and be pre- 
ed to give evidence of genvine literary capacity. Experience of newspaper 
work essential.—Address by letter, ‘‘P,” care of Messrs. Crossley aad. sd 
57 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


ANTED, as ASSISTANT in responsible Official Work 

requiring knowledge of Law and occupying whole time, the services of 

a GENTLEMAN who has had the education of a Barrister and some practice 

as such.—Apply by letter, stating age (30 to 45), qualifications, and professional 

experience, to ‘‘ ADMINISTRATOR,” Box 803, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 

London, E.C. A suitable salary will be given. Name desirable, but not essential 
in the first instance. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—YOUNG LADY SEEKS POST as 

Secretary. Experienced, well educated, French, German, Shorthand, 

Typewriting. Could Interview 1.30 to 2.30. Political or Literary work 
preferred.—Address ‘‘C.,”’ care of Library, 9 Netherwood Road, W. 


O SCHOOL-MISTRESSES.—The Principal of an old- 
established, high-class Ladies’ School in N.W. of London seeks a 
PARTNER who could introduce Pupils. No capital required from an 
experienced lady having a large connection, Excellent house, large staff, 
school well organised, bears a high reputation.—Apply ‘‘T. T.,” care of 
J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SPLENDID SEASIDE ESTATE 


with fine 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 

Suitable for Public School, Naval, Military, Agricuitural, or other College, 
Religious Community, Convalescent Home, Sanatorium, &c., or for a Yacht- 
ing and Sporting Property, with grand Building Sites for future develop- 
ment if desired, having the advautage of good River and Sea Bathing, Boating 
and Fishing. 

Magnificent climate and dry sandy soil, and an excellent supply of pure 
water. 

For Particulars apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 
Land and Estate Agents, 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
(For children under 14.) 
aaieme TE ©. G. LUARD (Lady Margaret gg Oxford). 
x . 























T TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, April 26th 
For all particulars apply to Miss LUARD, Queen’s College, 43 Harley St., W. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 aos Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCES APRIL 27th, 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e RECOGNISED Ll the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 

COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 

Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 

Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. ing Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE FINANCIAL DEPRESSION of present times has 
caused cnompentet VACANCIES in an old-established superior HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS in N.W. of London. The Principal will therefore receive 
Pupils at half-fees, 50 guineas per annum inclusive. Exceptionally large staff of 
trained Teachers, and every facility for advancement in Art, Languages, Science, 

















istry and Practical Chemistry, Therapeutics, Mi . 
Demonstrations, Practical Phaxwely, = ental Diseases with Clinieal 
tudents entering in April are eligible to compete f 

ships (value £100 and £60) awarded at the cOmmMenoemen nee Scholae 

Winter Session. The Broderip Scholarships, Governors Prize Hi ti ensni 

lel Motes. Leones be ll tings! and Freeman Scholarship mag.) 

annually, the Murray Scho ip (im connecti i 

Aberdeen) every third year. 0 on with the University of 
Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, without 

’ 


ee. 
The composition fee, admitting to the whole ourriculum for th 
L.B.C.P., M.B.C.S., and L.S.A., is 135 guineas; or by three yeahs ep eomas of 
of 60, 50, and 35 guineas. ‘ey yearly instalmenty 
or University of London Students uiring Preliminary 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalments 155 sophen” For peers Aare i aa 
recognised by the General Medical Council and other Students who hentae 
pleted their Anatomical and Physiological studies, the fee for admissi go 
General Students is 70 guineas, or by instalments 75 guineas, on ag 
Students from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge entering in 
are eligible to compete for the University Scholarship of £60 awarded And 
commencement of the Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 ame 
The Residential College contains accommodation for thirty Students, 
For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 


J. MURRAY, M.B., F.BCS,, Dean, 
T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


zye SUMEES hg ap al BEGAN APRIL 2ist, 1904, 
udents can reside in the College within the Hospital 
= he samen . walls, subject tothe 
e Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarshi 
ag: searty pend of neni — oo eg 9 annually, pe and prises of the 
pecia ses for the Preliminary Scientific and the othe 
versity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher paleo, “a 
ae ak <a, Sure gern ty Cricket Ground, ; 
or further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W: DOUGLAS 
HARMER, MC. Cantab., | Warden of the Colle St. Barth D 
Hospital, 1.C. ’ ’ ge, St. olomew's 
A Handbook forwarded on application, 


S?- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 














The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
ponent a = —_ ba ges eae pe - Lenses, Oxford, Cambridge, and 

urham ; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians an eons ; 
and for the aevanment Medical Borvices. . . —— 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 
to £52 10s., COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in May 
are eligible. 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 

Head of the Department—Miss H. ROBERTSON, B.A. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Dighoue granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge held 
in December. 

“wn Course of Lectures for Teachers on School Hygiene is held on Saturday 
ornings. 
Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this 
Session.—Applications must be sent by May 14th to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom all information may be obtained. 
H. WALTON, Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £75 
to £35, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years, at the College, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 27th to 
July 2nd,1904. Names must be entered before June Ist. The College prepares 
Students for London Degrees, and also for Oxford Honour Examinations, 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year.—For forms of entry and further particulars apply to 

the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green S.0., Surrey. 


mMmuDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SEELEY, F.B.S., J. Caurtox 
Cottrss, M.A.. H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Riepmann, M.A., G. Garcia, R.C.M, 
G. PrapEav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huauenet, 
Trerrick WitiaMs, C. Jerram, M.A., C. Bouvier, &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus on application. 














(LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


President: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 4th. 
Applications for admission may be made to the SECRETARY at the School, 
Roarding House : 
Miss WEDDERBURN, 2 Cecil Road, Cliftoa. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Conducted 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Resident 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field for 
games. Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Prospectus on application, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the 











&c. Excellent house, Sports.—Apply, Box 267, care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet 
Street, London, 





ot Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ Registration 
Regulations. Prospectus on application,—Address SISTER SUPEBRLOB. 
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ROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


oF 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Becognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 
ENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
ABESIDENTUMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
ts are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Pan The work of the Gee 4 yy on * ss-coepion ys that of 
xford University Diploma eme. Fees £65 a year 
the Tutors of the Oxfo: particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 


(a A CKENZIE SMI 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fan £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


. ies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
A high-class Te care of fully qualified and trained teachers, 

cara Hond-Mistress will be pleased to send a Prospectus to all inquirers 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 


consideration. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fun £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


plands ool offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
. ical ie (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. 3 ‘ 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 


§sT, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


S* LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 


For girls from seven years of age. 























boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
ae, are noe for the entire charge of children from India and the 
lonies. 
or and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Bev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. iz, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swe¢.ish System, tg Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
ised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: 
Mr, C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Exammations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 

















for GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


gi HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams, ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lesso 
swimming, Field for sports. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 

STEAD, HERTS. A small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 

Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 

on application,—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopberson, Esq., 

M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs, H. M. Draper, 744 Lexham 
ms, Kensington, W. 


ASTBOURNE.—BONN, MEADS. High-class LADIES’ 

SCHOOL. Beautiful residence, close to sea and Downs. Excellent 

modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. School 

nical 1 ali HILLIARD and Miss BARTON, Successors to 
eo Sm, 


AStBOURN E.— GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
; SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
or Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft, long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ » Recognised by the Board of Education, Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). P Recoheten taeebvorg aw Hocben ae 


eee 








ms in riding, fencing, 














T MONIOA’S, 
TADWORTH, SUBEREY. 
“i TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
fined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft, above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
BS) cialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to ppovetien in > 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4rz, 


{Stree SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year. 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


HURCH END BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS. Principals—Mrs. MILLS and Miss CLOSE. Depart- 
ment for Boys under twelve. Entire charge taken of children whose parents 
are abroad. Vacancy for a Clergymans Daughter at reduced feesa.—For 
orm, apply to the PRINCIPALS, Fern Bunk, Hendon Lane, End, 
inchley, N. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


RIGHTON, W.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. Est. 1850. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
. ae ae “a = Se en 
eautifully situa’ on sea front. Modern Languages, Orchestra, Swimming, 
Riding, Hockey, Dressmaking, Cooking Classes, Mod. fees. 7 


INDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
49 ULLET ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
Miss L. GREG, 
who has had fifteen years’ experience in training young children, has now 
added a BOARDING-HOUSE to her School, and is pre to take charge 
of a limited number of children between the ages of 5 and 12. 

Pleasant, bright house, very healthily situated facing Sefton Park. Sanitation 
good. TheSchoolis conducted on modern methods. Good music and drawing. 
Great attention is given to physical training. Swedish Gymnasium with trained 
teacher.—Prospectus and references on application to Miss L. GREG. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 


























when required; great advantages for English and for Lan , &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus an erences gi 
CLIFTONVILLE, Ss. MARTIN'S, 


WV ARGATE, 
EASTERN ESPLANADE.—High-Class Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful premises facing sea. Accomplished staff. Junior Department. 


Tennis, swimming, riding. Moderate fees. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen, Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staif 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


EASIDE.—PARENTS GOING ABROAD & OTHERS. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Separate department for little Boys. 
Delicate, backward, and little children receive great care. Thorough education. 
—Principals: Mr. and Mrs. SPARKE, Glencoil and Glenalmond, Deal, Kent. 


S* MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 














STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


T, AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVER SITY. O 8. ci Divina wt. 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting ‘l'uition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY P. CIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


_ COLLEGE, BRECON.—Pupils Received in 


Three Modern Boarding-Houses. Preparation for Universities, Services, 
i Cc 














RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

fee Anew Bisminasion by Oxfoed a Onsabeidge Joint Board. 
ier, lavas A ‘ecuta Petia’ 

Miss BOYCOT! and Miss TARVER,” aie 


Sk EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

RIND THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 

ERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 

en, near Sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application, 











ful buildings. Successful record. Valuable Scho ips. 
—Address, the HEAD-MASTER,. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Exami- 
nation on JUNE 2nd and 3rd. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI." 
NATION on JUNE l4th, 15th, and 16tb, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MAS?ER, School House, Tonbridge, 


ce, Healthy situation. Excellent playing-fields. Beauti- 
larshi, oderate terms. 
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A First-Grade Public School, standing on high ground, 


President: The Right Hon. the EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 
Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A., 
late Assistant-Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 


Upper and Junior Schools—Classical and Modern Sides. Preparation for 
Army, Navy, and London Matriculation. 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 6th and 7th, 
1904. Scholarships (£15 to £55 per annum) will be offered to Classical and 
Modern Candidates, under 16 and under 14. Also an ARMY CLASS 
SCHOLARSHIP of £20 per annum, tenable for 2 years. 

This Scholarship may be increased to £40 in the case of a Boarder. 

NEXT TERM OMMENCES TUESDAY, May 3rd, 1904, on which day an 
Entrance Examination will be held. 

One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this Examination, if Candidates 
are of sufficient merit. 

For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


og SESE ae COLLEGE. 


NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 
APRIL 29rz. 


ARWICK HOUSE SCHOOL, MAIDA HILL, W.— 

Boarders (weekly or full) taken and powers for the Public Schools 

by Head-Master, Classical Honours Cambridge, formerly King’s Scholar of 

Eton. Good playground on premises, Cricket field ten minutes by rail.— 
NEXT TERM MAY 6th. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904 Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for 
ore intended’ for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from AD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. ‘ 


; ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 

pecocartion for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 

term time. ‘ 
Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 

EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 

Board of Education.) RE-OPENS on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon. (assisted by Resident 
Graduate in Honours), RECEIVES about a dozen BOYS between the ages of 
-8 and 15 to prepare for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very successful. 
Modern Languages and Mathematics strong. Delightful country house; 
cricket, football, &c. ; ponies for riding ; own dairy:—Particulars on application. 


G L a, me, 2 i ae So ees 


ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th, 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalimond, Perth. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. ‘ 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 

and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
or Natural Science, SLX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rey. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£355-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. + Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHULARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Eutrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


PDIERREMONT COLL EG E, 












































BROADSTAIRS, KENT. on JUNE 30th.—Apply, 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, ay Chemistry, | Sussex. 


gen bathing ; moderate fees. gare! Department.—Apply for iliustrated 
A, B. 


Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, Cc. 





? next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offer. | 
tT. MARK’S SCHOO L, WINDSOR. Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Parron—H.M. KING EDWAB 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate PF roth eB baad Fo 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists intendin Branch, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, : 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 
Re, 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE CUMBE 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts R. 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside, Traini ot the 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Worksho 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A/, B.Sc., Principal. NEXr 


HT =:*- ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP 
« MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 








Designed to give a sound technical and general educati 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other pele £0, boys desirous 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special fame 
For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R, 


Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 


’ as 
CHOOL for BOYS whose NERVOUS TEMPERA. 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited so that each boy may have individ Y 
attention; situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within eas se 
London ; Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class. of 
dent trained nurses; highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the ae 
cricket, foothall, and tennis grounds; testimonials and references from the 
—_ of yon enee® parents “4 ic pen (past and present), and the medical 
rofession.=-‘*THETA,”’ care of Scholastic, &c., Associati imi 
raven Street, Strand, W.C. ‘ on, Limited, 23 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY anp 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS gt 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near Loudon, 
Ol, AC. 


s i 4¥- 24°32 2 TU tI? toe 


Messrs, RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. ‘Terms moderate, 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 

of England Public School‘in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
ou Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar. 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.- 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, 
Kindergarten aud Transition Cless for children under eight. Drilling, cricket, 
Reference to Parents and Head-Masters, 


DG SE 8s ‘CO- H oO Oe 
ae + rennin for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
ay x 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTERB, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships. Classical 
or Modern Education. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. Vacancies in three boarding houses. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS MAY 6th & 7th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For parti 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 


ARLET HALL SCHOOL, 
STAFFORD. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy (under new Regulations), 
NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, April 29th. 
A. F. FERNIE, M.A, (Cantab.) ; S. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 
and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 
may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particul urs apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


i oy oe ee ae Cc OLLEGE 












































SEVEN EXHIBITIONS a Modern, and Choral) will be OFFERED 
SAD-MASTER, Lancing College, Shoreham, 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th to 15th 





kK School for Mathematics and Modern Languages. Training for Actual 
Life. 1n the last two years ONE-FIFTH of the ADMISSIONS to COOPER’S 
HILL came direct from the SCHOOL, besides other Successes for the Army, 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL of 
the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—Aa 


Iniversity, &c. Fully-equipped Laboratori W : 
nt tem eu ton on ee EXAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, ono of £70 a year, and tm 
dei £50 each, for Boys between an , will be held on ani ry 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. | £% csch, for Boys betmoen 12 and 16, wi 





— 





NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 8lst, JUNE 
ist and 2nd. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per armum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLAKSHIP of 
#35 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates fot Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 


| ie ee ae 0:0 LL: BOs 
DEBBYSHIRE. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—£50, £30, £20-OFFERED for 





15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the | COMPETITION on JULY 4th and 5th. 


College, Cheltenham, 





‘ees £75 per annum.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 
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ESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

B. gasse_ 9 close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 

flers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

IDT om acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &. The Principal, 

all tcilities ed in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 

" rea rosie. Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 

gerratoire of Mus; attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
home. Tee garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


ee! oan 4c 
RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78.— 
D Wi EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 





tinuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the best 
det nd Music. © French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
vat asters.—TerTS and references on application. 


en 
ADY WANTAGE RECOMMENDS a GERMAN 
L FAMILY, residing at Bremen, who will RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
. LADIES. First-rate instruction can be obtained in German, Music, 
YOUNG Ae ems moderate.—Apply to Mrs, CRUMBIEGEL MOLLMANN, 
Drvdcrich Wilhelmstrasse, Bremeu. 


Deneck stalin omer of Foreign Education, with 








i lish Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
enperior Hn ecomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 


Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


AALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 

Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
near (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
| one German. Opportunities for every form of et enjoyment. 
Cones, of Practical each Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
face service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


T\COLE DE LiLE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Vive English boys admitted 
fo learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square Londou; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Kev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor ‘of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chiteau de Liancourt, 


Oise, France. 


WITZERLAND, UPPER ENGADINE.—The “ Engia- 
S dina” International Secondary Schoo! fo* Boys in Zuoz will be opened 
June, 1904, under direct supervision of the Council of State of the Grisons. 
Class, and Mod, Sections. Special system for mod. langs., prep. for public 
exams, All masters University graduates. Magnificent new building, cent. 
heat. and electric light. Perfect sanitation, gymnasium, workshop, extensive 
playgrounds. Summer and winter sports. Holidays arranged for. Terms, 
£100 to £120 according to age.—Prospectus and references from the Head- 
Master, Dr. VELLEMAN, M.A., or from the Times of India Office, Bombay. 


DUCATION (Choice of SCHOOLS & TUTORS Gratis). 
—PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS and 

of SUCCESSFUL ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
gent (free) to Parents, on receipt of requirements, by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL, & SMITH, School Agents (Est. 1833), 34 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


przon’s for SOHOOLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of cach inquirer. The details required are: Age of pupil; 
locality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is NO CHARGE 
for Prospectuses or advice. 

J. and J, PATON, Epvcationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

Interviews from 9 till 6, Telephone, 5,053 Central. 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and on the Continent. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
30 Years’ Experience, 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army, Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by 

GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selection 

may be submitted, Interviews from 10 till 4. 


(JOC ERN ESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


SCHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 

has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 

apaey work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 

EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 

and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 

ann 41 TEUMAR, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
us). 


(THOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 
Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

witeey for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

ee the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

are London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
terature sent gratis and post-free. 


ee 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
mat PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX BEPAYMENT 
a NCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _Preliminar 
the Se haem Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
Strand, he mg rad Kepaymeut Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 












































Pus SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
r 89 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 
PUBLISHERS AND LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are recommended 
before dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent to refer to the Society for 
information. Authors are also recommended not to sign any Agreement on 
the advice of a Literary Agentalone. All Agreements should be submitted 


to the Society of Authors for advice. 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS ‘sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
*“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


NYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 


correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on Te. to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE -INTERESTS -in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward; F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 4 


roe LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA, 
From LIVERPOOL on 8th, 18th, and 28th of each month (from 
London 2 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Cless, including Embarking, Landing, 
Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES, 
For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH 3.8. CO., 30 James Street, Liver- 
pool ; or 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C, ; 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 
14 14s. NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, GIB- 
RALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON. London yang May 4th. 
#10 10s. and £13 13s, ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.— Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”"—Basda?, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£4 4s. each given for Harris’s Portraits Wil 
Animals Southern Africa, 1840; Angas’s South Australia, 1847; Angas’s New 
Zealanders, 1847; Boxiana, 5 vols. ; £2 given for Muther’s History Painting, * 
3 vols. ; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 
3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896 ; 
£5 for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
£15 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 
1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; £3 for Scrope’s Salmon 
Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £30 for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols., 1822-28 ; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £5 for 
Casanova, 12 vols., 1894. All Valuable Books purchased. By far the est 
nd most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 

OOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—£200 offered for a good collection of 
Sporting Books, first editions and books with coloured plates by. Alken, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, &c. £10 given for Life of Myttcn, 1335 ; £10 
for The Exquisites, 1839 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £8 for Flore et 
Zephyr, 1836; £3 for Nattes’ Bath, 1806 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 
1843 ; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £3 each for Shelley’s Works, 8 vols. ; 
Adonais, 1821; St. Irvyne, 1811; The Cenci, 1819; Alastor, 1816; Hellas, 
1822; Zastrozzi, 1810; Laon and Cythna, 1818; Keats’ Works, 4 vols.; Endy- 
mion, 1818; Lamia, 1820; 30s. for Eliot’s Clerical Life, 1858; Romola, 1863; 
Adam Bede, 1859; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £2 
for Browning’s Paracelsus, 1835; 30s. each for Jesse’s Richard ITI., 1862 ; George 
Selwyn, 1843; Freer’s Last Decade, 1863; Jackson’s Old Paris, 1878; Hardy’s 
Desperate’s Remedies, 1871; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 1871; &c. Complete 
list free. Rare bookssupplied. Catalogues free. The largest and most liberal 
cash buyers in England.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted. 

List free. 50s. to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth. 

Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands, Catalogues free. . 


00,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 
higher prices than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 
following :—Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1837; John Mytton, 1835; In 
Memoriam, 1850 ; Redford’s Art Sules, 1888, Send for List, free. Buyersseut an 
distance.—J UCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM, 









































WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall t, who are always prepared to give full value for interestiug examples. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles suv often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
tuwns, especially in hot weather. 








Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 


From birth to3 mths, From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards. 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court,’ Lombard St., London. E.C. 


‘ 
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MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


The largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


Roll Top Tables, with Double Pedestals, at 
from £4 7s. 6d. Write for “S” List of 
Prices, or inspect New Show-rooms. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


MAPLE & CO 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, Ltd., 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 





£5,000 “7iMES” £5,000 
WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND ™ONT#LY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write sur Senadal Illus- Write for Write for pis Illus- 
trated List. Particulars. trated List. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-free. 


Nore ADDRESS :— 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


wo. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzen, Loypox. Codes: Usicopgk and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 


$= 


WHY IS THE... 


“SWAN” 


The Most Popular Pen? 





BECAUSE it is the Best in every detail—system, material, 


and workmanship. 


one “SWAN” Pen will, barring accident, 
outwear many grosses of the best steel pens 
on account of its durability, rapidity in writi 
and general convenience, it is the CHEAPES? 
PEN one can write with, 


THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEW 


is guaranteed by the manufacturers, who arethe 
Largest Gold and Fountain Pen Makers in the 
World. There is no chance of dissatisfaction 
in buying the ‘SWAN ”—if you don’t like 


it, you may either change it or have your ' 


money back within seven days, 


Made in 8 sizes, from 10/6, 16/6, 25/- upto £20, 


Post-free. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue post-free, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
95a Regent Street, W. 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS, 


} Lonpon. 





WHICH STANDS ON 


MILD 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 


ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 


A delightful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut” 


with rare Eastern Tobaccos, 








Catherine Street, 


Sydney, 





INVESTED FUNDS.......£50,000,000. 


Brisbane, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
Otp CorNER BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C; Tue SuBscriprion News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylur Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 'T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 


Montreal, Cunada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


BooKSELLING DeEp6t, Cairo and Port Said. 
Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GoTcH, Melbourne, 


Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 


Company, Dunedin; Stimpson AND Wiuutams, Christchurch ; H. 
BaILLIz AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch 
land; W.C. Rigsy, Adeluide; and GoRDON AND GoTcH, Cape Town. 
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‘SAN ENCLISH CADET OF FORTUNE.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. Demy 8vo. 10 Photogravures and Map, 18s. net, 
Mr, JUSTIN McCarthy, in the Daily Chronicle, says :—“ A valuable contribution to 
the world’s reading. A most delightful narrative of thrilling adventure. A lover of 
romance might take it up, even after a novel by Conan Doyle or Stanley Weyman, and 
become absorbed in its animated and fascinating pages, starred with famous names and 
bright with the faces of fair women,” 


READY AT BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 








THE ORRERY PAPERS. 


Biited by the COUNTESS or CORK anp ORRERY. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 23 Photogravures, 42s, net, 
“Lady Cork has placed all lovers of polite literature under great obligations. Her foot-notes are always 
the point, and frequently witty. A delightful record, full of interesting allusions to famous men, and 

information on the social conditions of England and Ireland.”—Athenzwm. 





UP TO DATE ON JAPAN, RUSSIA, KOREA, MANCHUBIA. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE LYNCH, War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
With 90 Llustrations and a Map, large demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


he understanding of the Far Eastern Question.” 
“ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for the rs g Q ox a ae 





NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 1 vol., 5s. net, 


REFORMATION. AND RENAISSANCE (1377-1610). 


By J. M. STONE. Tall demy 8vo, 16s. net, with 16 Illustrations. 


Contents :—Europe at the Close of the Middle Ages—The Catholic Reformers of Germany and Hol- 
land in the Fifteenth Century—The Earlier Renaissance—Erasmus of Rotterdam (1467-1535)—The Rise 
of Protestantism in Germany: Luther and the German Humanists (1503-1526)—The Renaissance of 
Letters and the Protestant Reformation in France and Switzerland ; Rabelais, Calvin (1494-1553) —Calvin’s 
Influence on the English Reformation: the Protector Somerset, Edward VI., Cranmer, John Knox 
1547-1554)—Queen Elizabeth and her Catholic Subjects—Queen Elizabeth and the Revolution—The 
atholic Revival. 

“A substantial historical study.”—Times, “ Erudite and thoughtful.”—Scotsman. 

“Shows research and considerable power of picturesque narration.” —Daily News, 








THE SHAKESPEAREAN PERIOD IN ENGLAND. 


By KARL MANTZIUS. Demy 8&vo, 16 Illustrations, 10s, net, 
(VOL, Ill, OF “ THE HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART.”) 





New Volume by G. K. CHESTERTON, 


G. F. WATTS. 


83 Illustrations, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. With Preface by HERBERT P, HORNE. 
18 Illustrations in Collotype and Photogravure. Edition limited to 320 Copies, 
£2 12s, 6d. net. 


“Will delight the lover of comely form as much as it will interest the antiquary. It is a most pains- 
taking and scholarly study....... Mr. Davies reconstructs old Chelsea around the church.,......Enriched with 
a series of admirable heliotypes.’’—Times. 








FRENCH PAINTING IN THE XVIth CENTURY. By Louris Dimer. 


With 50 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“M. Dimier deals with a subject of which he isa master. Critical and historical survey of the French 
naissance masters, fully and efficiently illustrated.” —Westminster Gazette. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Sir Cuartes Honroyp, Curator 


of the National Gallery of British Art. With 52 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net, 
DONATELLO. By Lord Batcarres. With 58 Illustrations, pott 4to, 6s. net. 


TITIAN. By Dr. Gzora Gronav. With 51 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. rhs 
Shortly. 


POSSOSSOSSOSOSOOOOM 








DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


COS LIST. 


GREEN MANSIONS. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Nature in Downland,” “Hampshire 
Days,” &c. 63, 

“It is one of the finest of all love stories; to 
some it may be the finest; for it is unique, and can 
only be superficially compared with the work of 
Chateaubriand. One of the noblest pieces of self- 
expression for which fiction has m made a 
vehicle.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

* Very alluring and very Sosteatiog Undoubtedly 
stands out from the ruck of current fiction.” —Globe. 


THE NOVEL EVERY ONE IS READING. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* Possesses the genuine stuff of tragedy as un- 
mistakably as ‘The House with the Green Shut- 
ters.’ ”—Times, 

The Rev. R. J. Campsert, of the City Temple, 
writes :—‘‘ It is a most powerful story; I have never 
read one at all resembling it.” 

“ Must be counted a notable novel.”—Standard. 

**A novel of positive and fine achievement.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“One of the best of living exponents of the 
human tragedy.”—Globe. 

“The finest novel that I have read for many a 
long day.”’—Star. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 8rd IMPRESSION. 


A MACGDALEN’S HUSBAND 


“ This remarkable study of village life in England 
es+s++.as real spiritual significance.”—Athenzwm. 

“Attains at moments to something little short 
of grandeur.’’—Spectator. 

**A very remarkable novel.”—Outlook. 

“Tragedy, grim and relentless as fate, is the 
keynote of Mr. Vincent Brown's striking work....... 
He is head and shoulders above many older hands,”” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PRICE OF YOUTH. 
By MARGERY WILLIAMS, 
Author of “‘A Spendthrift Summer.” 6s, 

“ Has the gift of originality. Told with complete 
absence of conventionality and with admirable in- 
sight. It is high praise, but it is not too high, to 
say that story and characters carry with them a 
remembrance of Bret Harte.’”’— World, 


THE TASKMASTER. 
By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“A striking and interesting romance out of 
workaday materials. Genuine humour. Distinctly 
clever.” —Daily Express. 

“Curtis Brunton, the taskmaster, is vividly. pre- 
sented, and as a whole the book is well worth read- 
ing.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘“‘ Written with freshness and originality, Real 
power and insight.”—Bookman. 

“A novel of quite exceptional power.” 

—Ladies’ Field. 

“Will not fail to win the attention of novel- 

readers.”’—Scotsman, 


THE GODS ARE JUST. 
By BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“A story of such originality and charm as to 
inspire genuine regret at the premature removal of 
so gifted a writer....... A fantastic, etherealised, and 
wholly fascinating romance,”—Spectator. 


THE STORY OF VALEH 
AND HADWEH. 
Translated from the Persian. 

By MIRZA MAHOMED and C. SPRING RICE. 
Large square 8vo, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 
“Though the main story is simple, it has 
subtleties of thought and expression that leave 


us amazed...... Reminds us of the passion of the 
* Vita Nuova.’ ”’—Daily News, 


POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE. 

THE CENTAUR’S BOOTY. 

THE ROUT OF THE AMAZONS. 
THE GAZELLES, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. net each. 

“This is a t who has put into his art that 
‘fundamental brainwork’ of which Rossetti spoke. 
His pictures are beautiful and new....... We shall 
take this insight and this humour with us all day, 
and be the stronger for it.”—Monthly Review, 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. have 
pleasure in announcing that they will 
publish very shortly a New Book by 
H. BELLOGC, entitled 


AVRIL: 
Essays on the Roetry of the French 
Renaissance. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, square crown Svo, 
5s. net, 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY. 


2 vols. in Buckram, 28s. net; post-free, 29s. With a Number of Portraits, some in 
Photogravure. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


After reading it, and approving it entirely, Huxley remarked that it reminded him of 
the “ Confessions” of Rousseau, without any of the objectionable features of that 


work. 








WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised. | PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol I... 21s. 


eh goed re-issue now in course of pre- 
Vol lil. 16s. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, Vol. I. 
JUSTICE, (Reparately) : 


WORKS. 


| VARIGUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged E:lition 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. ee - 

MAN v. STATE: (Separately)... 

AGAINST THE METRIC SYSTEM.” ” Third 
Edition, with Additions 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. “2 vols. (Re- 


vised and 3. | 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY.” '2 vols 36s. 
OTHER 


. 10s. —g 


e Se. 
‘, 128, 6d. 
6s. 


6s. 
103. 


THE ee OF SOCIOLOGY 
ls. 


EDUCA 

Ditto Cheap Edition . 
ESSAYS. Sos. (or each ae 1s. ) m5 | 
FACTS ‘AND ‘COMMENTS 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, 
Compiled and Atahvacvod by Dr. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. 
Folio, boards. 
18s. | 5. ASIATIC RACES 
16s. | 6, AMERICAN RACES... __... 
18s, | 77 HEBREWS AND PHGNICIANS - 
16s. | 8. FRENCH... eee 





18s. 
18s. 
2ls. 
30s. 


1. ENGLISH 
2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACE 
J Se Hy RACES, NEGRITOS, POLY: 


ANS 
4, AFRICAN RACES 





A Complete List of Works, with Contents, post-free upon application. 





1 vol. 448 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND 
THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the late AUGUSTE Sg@BATIER, Professor in the University of Puris, Dean of the Protestant 
Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author by JEAN REVILLE, Professor in the Pro- 
testant Theological Faculty of the University of Paris; and a Note by Madame SABATIER, 





CHEAP EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


By ADOLF HARNACK, Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. 
THOMAS’ BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

Prof. W. Sanpay, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says:—‘‘I may assume that Harnack’s 
book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this country as in Germany, is by this time well 
known, and that its merits are recognised—its fresh end vivid descriptions, its’ breadth of view and 
skilful ‘selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to get at the living 
realities of religion.” 


Crown 8yvo, 5s. 


Translated by 





NOW BEADY.—APRIL NUMBER, 4s, 


MIN D. 


A Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy. 
Edited by Prof. G. F. STOUT. 
Chief Contents :— 
PROFESSOR | BAIN'S PHILOSOPHY, Wittum 


L. 

HEGEL'S TREATMENT OF THE CATEGORIES 
OF QUANTITY. J. E. McTacGant. 

MEINONG’S THEORY - COMPLERES AND 
ASSUMPTIONS.—I. 

THE py enters ABUSE’ OF “FINAL CAUSES, 
G. NDERE 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 1 MEANING OF CLEAR- 
NES. BENTL 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—G. E. Moore, “Principia 
Ethica,” B. BosaNnquet. ¥F. C. S. Schiller, 
*« Humanism : Philosophical Essays,” A. Sipe- 
wick. E. Halévy, “La Formation du Radical- 
isme philosophique,” W. Rk. Sorter, W. H. RB. 
Rivers, C. 8S. Myers, and W. McDougall, 
** Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres Straits”—Vol. IL, 
*« Physiology and Psychology,” W. H. Wincu. 
C. A. Strong, “‘ Why the Mind has a Body,” 
Norman Smitu. J. L. Mclutyre, ‘‘ Giordano 
Bruno,” T. WHITTAKER. 

NEW BOOKS. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION AT PRESS, 
APRIL NUMBER, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, 
and Philosophy. 
The Chief Contents of the April Number are :— 


THE renal. 4 nd OF THE FIscAL. anne 
TION. ENRY Jones, M.A., LL.D., P: 
fessor of oral Le * Ginsgow. 
ety he TOWARDS RE-INTFR- 
TION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
Bera ell Longer, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

THE, "RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By 
e Rev. Canon Hensiey HEN B.D. 
GLADSTONE AS A MORAL AND “RELIGIOUS 

emia peng AY By the Right Rev. Loxp 
Ishi 
MR. MYERS’S THEORY of ‘‘ THE SUBLIMINAL 
SELF.” By Anprew Lane, M.A., 
THE AXIOM OF INFINITY: a New <= 
ar of aa By Prof. Cassius J. Kuyser,» 


THE "PASSING: OF CONVICTION. By Prof. W. 
JeTHRO Brown, ‘ 
NORTH ARABIA AND THE BIBLE. a Defence. 
By Dr. Hugo WinckLer. 
vasa” X : REVIEWS, and — 
CURRENT LITERATURE 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





THE EAST AND THE West. 


A Quarterly Review for 
Study of Missions, ™ 
APBIL, 194 | 


No, 6, 
The Early Franci i 
e Early Franciscan Mis: 
Bishop of Gibraltar (Dr. ‘Ww. Chia, By the 
Missions of the Russian Orthodox Chore in 
is —< Rc ie Rev. R. Eubank, Asia 
ndu igious Ideals as th ie sn 
«. errr A in India. 4 fog ~ 
merican Board of missions 
Foreign Missions). aes 
The Belgas Sete of the United Sta 
ne ishop of Dela’ 
Coleman). . — nr 
Some Characteristics of the People 


Vol. II, 


the Bishop of Corea (Dr. C. J. Coste ty 


Methods of Work in Evangelisin 
Indians, By the Bishop of South Datei 


“ ee Hare). 
e Eskimos of the Far North 
= ragga ay J. Lofthou = we Bishop ot 
ission Work in Burma. By th 
(Chaplain to the Troops), sehen o A. H. Fina 
Editorial Notes, 
Reviews— 


The Religions of cE a 
~—Impressions of Japan, &c., = of the Vedanta 


Society for the Propagation of th Gospel 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, sy, 
ONE SHILLING NET, 





READY IN A FEW DAYS.—Price 5, 
THE KHEDIVE’S 
COUNTRY: 
The Nile Valley and its Produets, 
Edited by G. MANVILLE FENN, 


With 27 Illustrations. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd, London; 
and all Booksellers, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 93 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux Wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Auiway Stution, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
jaret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We reyret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of Gd, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND (0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per D 
Bots. j-Lotn 


17/6 9/9 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCEKY LANE, LONDON, 
9 10° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91° 
3 repayable on demand, ea 
The a ial ALMANAC, with full particu 


lars, post-fr 
C. A.  RAVENSCROFT, Managing Direstor, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE NS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 
Perel Se oe ee 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.We 
Insert Advertisemeuts at the lowest possible 
prices. Speciul terms to Lustitutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., ou application. 
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and C. BLAGK’S LIST. 





THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Professor 
Oscar HoLTZMANN, D.D. Translated by J. T. Beausy, B.A., 
and Maurice A. Cannuy, M.A, Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 








t 
CRITICA BIBLICA. By the Rev. T. K. 
Ouarnz, D.Litt., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College ; Canon of Rochester. 





_—_ 


PARADOSIS : or, “In the Night in which 
He was (?) Betrayed.” By Epwin A: Assort, M.A., D.D., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Hulsean Lecturer; Author of “Clue,” “Corrections of 
Mark,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 





_— 


A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. The Jowett Lectures for 1901. By 
Percy GARDNER, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 





PRACTICAL MORALS. A Treatise on 


Universal Education. By J. Kexus Incram, LL.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE ESSENTIAL KAFIR. By 
Dupizy Kipp. Containing 100 Full-page Illustrations, from 
Photographs specially taken by the Author, and a Map. 
Frontispiece in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. ' 





CRUIKSHANK IN COLOUR. Text 
by JoszpH Gruco. Containing 67 Full-page Reproductions 
in Colour of Cruikshank’s Original Water-Colour Sketches for 
“Oliver Twist,” “The Miser’s Daughter,” and “The Irish 
Rebellion.” Square demy 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. 





THE NEW FOREST. Painted and 


Described by Mrs. Wintinanam Rawnsuizy. Containing 
20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, with letterpress printed 
on Hand-made Paper, containing earliest impressions of the 
Illustrations, and limited to 100 Signed and Numbered 
Copies, 1 guinea net. 





ADVENTURESAMONG PICTURES 


By C. Lewis Hrnp. Containing 24 Full-page Illustrations, 
8 of which are reproduced in the Coloyrs of the originals. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 





TROUT FISHING: a Study of Natural 


Phenomena. By Wituiam Eart Hopason. Containing 
8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, including Frontispiece, 
“Brown Trout,” by Rolfe. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE INGOLDSBY COUNTRY: 
Literary Landmarks of the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” By 
Cuaries G. Harrsr. Containing 92 Illustrations, from 
Drawings specially made by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. het. 


ECONOMIC INQUIRIES AND 
STUDIES. 


By Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. 


“*The two volumes in which Messrs. Bell publish Sir Robert Giffen’s 
‘Economic Inquiries and Studies’ raise the already high impression of the 
public usefulness of that great retired civil servant of | the State.”—Athenzum, 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
MODERN EUROPE. 


Twelve Lectures Delivered in the University of London by 
EMIL REICH, 

Doctor Juris, Author of “A New Student’s Atlas of English History,” 
**Greco-Roman Institutions,” ‘* History of Civilisation,” &. ; Contributor 
to the Cambridge Modern History. 

** A book of singular interest and suggestion.”—Daily News, 


VOLS. I., IL., & Ifl. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of G. C. 
Wituramson, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 
Tilustrations. In 5 vols., 2ls. net each; or in half-morocco, 3ls. 6d. net 
each. To be published at intervals of three months. 
‘The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the editor and publishers. 
The book, long since recognised as a classic, will be more than ever indis- 
pensable.”—Magazine of Art. 


SECOND EDITION.—Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF JAMES 
McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. B. War and G. Ravenscrorrt Dennis. With 50 Reproductions in 
Half-tone and 5 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest works in Oil, 
Water-Colour, Pastel, Etching, and Lithography. 
“‘The book, though not final, is yet excellent. Every true lover of the 
— = — refined and most original of modern art will certainly buy 
it.”—Standard, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE ART of the PITTI PALACE. 


With a Short History of the Building and its Owners, By Junia pe W. 
Appisoy. With numerous Illustrations. 
*.* Uniform with THE ART OF THE VATICAN, by Mary Kyicur Potrer, 
“ A vivacious history and description.......delightful reading.” —Daily News, 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. A Historical and 
Descriptive Handbook. By H. J. L. J. Mass#t, M.A. With 100 Illus- 
trations. 

**Certain to be appreciated, as it deserves, by connoisseurs.......Tells us far 
more than any other work in English as to the art and history of the 
pewterer’s craft,’’—Athenzum, 


FOURTH THOUSAND.—Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs. 
Wi.LLoucubr Hopesox. With 4 Plates and numerous Reproductions 
of Marks. 

“Of its kind this is quite a model handbook,”’—Daily Telegraph, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CLUB SERIES. 
BRIDGE. By “Tempzar.” Small post 8vo, 


1s. Also in limp leather, 2s. net. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF BEPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

Messrs. Bell have pleasure in announcing the issue, under the above title, of 
a new series of reprints of the classics of all languages. 

Care will be taken to obtain the best possible texts, which will in all cases be 
printed complete and unabridged. 

The volumes will be printed in a handy size (6} in. by 4} in.), on thin but 
opaque paper, and will be simply and attractively bound. A special cover 
and end-papers have been designed by Mr. A. A. Martin, and title- s by 
Mr. D. Clayton Calthrop. The prices of the volumes are 2s, net in cloth, and 
3s. net in leather. 

The volumes will be issued fortnightly, beginning with the following :— 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, 


and the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. [Ready. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Anyiz Rarye Exuis. [ Ready. 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH RE- 


PUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway, 
3 vols. (Vol. I. ready. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition in 


4 vols., containing all the Essays, Lectures, and Poems, and a number of 
Miscellaneous Pieces. 











London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street: 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & G8,’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS JEKYLL. 


OLD WEST SURREY: 


Some Notes and Memories. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “ Wood and Garden,” &c. 
With 330 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
8vo, 13s. net. 





CAPTAIN SVERDRUP’S ‘FRAM VOYAGE, 1898-1902. 


NEW LAND: 


Four Years in the Arctie Regions. 
By OTTO SVERDRUP. 
Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. 


With 62 Plates, 162 Illustrations in the Text (4 Maps), and 4 
Folding-out Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘The record of the cruise could hardly have been put 
into better shape than these handsome volumes give it, and although there 
have been other expeditions more fruitful in scientific and enduring value, 
there has never been one better conducted or wound up with more satisfac- 
tion all round to those connected with it.” 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: being 
an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, 
Accomplished in the year 1900. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, With 31 Illus- 
trations from Photographs, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


THE MIND OF ST. PETER, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., &c., sometime Bishop of London, Edited by LOUISE CREIGH- 
TON.. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











VOLUME FOR 1904, 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES 


REGISTER AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respect- 
ing the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief 
of Distress and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and an 
Blaborate Index. With an Introduction by C.S. LOCH, Secretary to the 
Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1904. 8vo, 6s, 


PREFERENTIAL DUTIES AND|THE LETTERS OF ERNST CUR- 
COLONIAL TRADE. TIUS. 

THE WOMEN OF THE RENAIS-|THE LETTERS OF HORACE 
AN 


q WALPOLE. 
THE BOER IN WAR AND PEACE.| THE EDUCATION ACT IN THE 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT COUNTIES. 

SPENCER. THE CONFLICT IN THE FAR 


MRE. MORLEY'S “ LIFE OF GLAD- 
STONE.” 
SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN ON 





EAST. 
IDEALS AND REALITIES IN IRE- 
LAND. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLU- | FREE TRADE AND THE POSITION 
TION. OF PARTIES, 








LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1904, Price SIXPENCE. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W.E.| THAT UNBLESSED LAND MESO- 
Norris. Chaps. 21-22. POTAMIA. oy Miss L. Jess. 
THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE. = gg F TRYPHENA. 

By Paut Fountarx. Chap. 1. EN GOLT. 
s . 
ELD TO YOUTH. By Miss Hicgxy. | COMOSITIES OF COURTS. By 
THE WOODPECKER. By M. E.| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
FRANCIS, By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 
29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


HIS POLITICAL CONSCIENCE: a Drama in Four Acts. 
By HA ROLLO. 
Second and Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. net, 
Press Opinions. 

Times—‘ The dramatic element in this prose play is subordinate to the 
political purpose, viz., to picture inefficiency in high places.” 

Morning Post.—‘ The story is told with much enthusiasm for honesty, much 
invective against party.” 

Scotsman.—“ This is a prose play, the hero of which is a young and able 
politician with a conscience. It is hard to say whether the piece ought to be 
described as a tragedy or a comedy.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ We are glad to see ‘His Political Conscience,’ 
because it is a play of contemporary politics, from which, as a rule, our drama 
absurdly excludes itself.....relinquishing them to its victorious rival, the novel.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—“ As a literary work it is worthy of praise.”’ 

Aberdeen Journal.— The story is set forth with a good deal of force, and an 
intimate knowledge of the working of the Parliamentary machine. It is also 
made to point a moral, as the following sentences will show: ‘ Think of the 
last war, sir, now forty years ago The lesson, it was thought, had been 
profited by, and such things never would or could occur again Considering 
our advantages the mismanagement has now been fifty times as bad. These 
men must take their share of blame, that from henceforth our sailors’ and 
our soldiers’ lives shall not be thrown away.’”’ 

Mr. THOMAS BULKLEIGH, 376-7 Strand, W.C. 








GAY & BIRD'S List, 


is by the f 
REBECCA Sauziss Wigsin Son Ponca, Poms ot letters, aly 
REBECCA is thoroughly refreshing.—Punch, 
REB ECC A bubbles over with delicate humour and tender pathos, 
s ? —Daily Telegraph, 
REBECCA her.—Glasjow Heralds Bears and laughter will gr 
REBECCA Wish t et eens a 
a ‘acter remem vse POM, 
Fat es eee 
REBECCA siiierty aphyus londea So tilt ta 
REBECCA is worthy of all the success she is attaining.—Daily Nous, 


REBECCA high praise ookman, SS me written, and this is verp 
REBECCA popular books of the day. Published cust the moa 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8s, 6d, 


POEMS OF POWER, 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
This New Volume of Poems contains THE QUEEN’ 
MY §& S, and many other po th oe zis, 
Pocms of Passion: 1s. net. Poems of Pleasure, te, net, 
*,* Only authorised and complete editions, 








The Best Book on Japanese Home Life, 
Sir Epwin Arnowp said:—‘‘The chapters she has penned are delightful,” 
Demy 8vo, bound in silk, with attractive side design, 12s, 6d. net, 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN, 
By ALICE M. BACON. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 12 Full- strati 
in Colour, and 50 Outline Drawings by the distinguis + pn Artist, 
Kexisnu TaKENOUCHI, 





Size 10} in. by 7} in., pp. 546, art eloth, gilt top and side, 31s, 6d. net, 
STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA, 
From Colonial Times to the Present Day. 
By HENRY W. DESMOND and HERBERT CROLY, 
With 150 Half-tone Plates from Photographs, 
*,* Among the modern Stately Homes will be found the Town and Country 


Residences of America’s chief millionaires, 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, W.O, 


(Agency for American Books.) 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 6s. net, 


PROBLEMS OF THE EMPIRE 


Speeches and Addresses, mainly on Imperial Federation 
and Tariff Reform. 


By the Hon. T. A. BRASSEY. 
With a Preface by Dr. G. BR. Parkin, 


London: A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
NOW READY. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 


of Social, Industrial and Educational Questions affecting Women, 
(Started in 1858 as ** Englishwoman’s Journal,”’) 





The Review endeavours to collect quarter by quarter all that is of most value 
for reference and record in regard to the work ef women, in all parts of the world, 


Miss Epira Hare, Sec., Office of the Englishwoman’s Review, 22 Berners 
Street, London, W.; and Messrs, WILLIAMS and Nora@at#, 14 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
ONE SHILLING. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


"We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there iss 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their owa 
judgment.”—Times. 

“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection is 
often met with in a volume of occasional bees fe on Biblical subjects......Wé 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer e8 well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual ep the English Church has pro 
duced for many a long day *‘M.C.E 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


———t 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, bu 





tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s List. 


im t New Book on Japan. 
PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. 


LL DAVIDSON, M.A. With 74 Illustrations, 
By AUGUSTA M. CoN tispiece in Colours, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, , 
e turesque style, the book records with a vividness 
Written in ® bright and pio ——_— the writer’s own experiences of 
satura! intercourse with the natives. At the present juncture the sketches 
— ‘and country life, the descriptions of famous places, with their legends 
pP associations, are specially acceptable. 
Books for Nature Lovers. 

QUIET HOURS WITH NATURE. 
HTWEN, Author of “ Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” &, 

By Mrs. BRIG: Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

y 1 abounds in good stories of birds, beasts, and 
aaa ee book also cnutaias some instructive chapters on plant life. 
NATURE'S STORY OF THE YEAR. 

By CHARLES A. WITCHELL. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Appeals to all who love wild life, whether it be in the form of beast or bird, 
fish or insect. 














EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 
THE LIFE of GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


fessor VILLARI. Illustrated with 28 Full-page Plates, 
By —— Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


UNIFOBM WITH THE ABOVE, 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Jouy Morter, M.P. 
THE LIFE OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. By Professor Vittart. 


[In preparation. 
HOW TO ARRANGE WITH 
YOUR CREDITORS. 


By B. SHUDDICK. Feap. 8vo, cloth, post-free, 1s. 1d. 








New 6s. Novels. 


THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. bite dea 
4 By K. L. MONTGOMERY, 
TUSSOCK LAND. So ome 


By ARTHUB H, ADAMS, 


THE VINEYARD. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 





Your Bookseller will be pleased 
to order a copy of the MAY 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW for you. 


The Contents will include 


THE FIRST GARDEN CITY CO. 


By Hugh Seebohm. 


By Edward Carpenter. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE. Part 11. 


By Alfred Russel Wallace. 


TOWARDS A CIVILIZATION. 


By F. C. G. Masterman. 





JOHN LONC’S NEW NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announci ag a 
tion of the following Select List of Important ‘Now ‘ovels by 
the foremost writers of the day. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


MISS ARNOTT’S MARRIAGE... ... RICHARD MARSH. 
THE FRUIT OF THE VINE ... an Epwin Puau. 
THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY... Dick Donovay. 
THE HAZARDS OF LIFE ro VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
FOR FAITH AND NAVARRE ... ous May WYwne. 
PAULETTE D’ESTERRE... “ HAROLD VALLINGS. 
A KING’S DESIRE ... ae .. Mrs. AYLMER GowINne. 
A DANGEROUS QUEST... ... __... F. E. Youne. 
UNDER CROAGH PATRICK .... Mrs. Wa. O'BRIEN. 
AROUND A DISTANT STAR... «. JEAN DELAIRE, 


THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
MALINCOURT KEEP a sé ADELINE SERGEANT, 
A WOMAN OF BUSINESS Major ArTuur GRIFFirus. 
DELPHINE (4th Edition) et Curtis YORKE, 
THREE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
FIRST FAVOURITES in «. NATHANIEL GUBBINS, 
A FAIRY IN THE PIGSKIN ... “G.G.” (H. G. Harper). 


“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODEEN PUBLISHING.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 

NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed im Large Type on 
the Best Paper. 

Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by of in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d. 

Volumes now ready:—THE THREE CLERKS, by AnrHonyr Tro.tops. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, by Cuartes Reape. THE WOMAN 
IN WHITE, by Wik Cotirs. 

Volumes nearly ready:—ADAM BEDE, THE HISTORY OF HENRY 
ESMOND, WESTWARD HO! 

Spectator.—* A marvel of cheapness.” Truth.—‘A marvellous bargain.” 
Globe.—* Wonderfully cheap.” Bookman.—* A triumph of publishing.” Daily 
Mail.—‘‘ Remarkable in price and format.” Saturday Review.—“ Admirable in 
print, paper, and binding.” Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably produced.” 

*,* Other Vols. in Preparation, 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE GERMAN OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


From its Commencement in 1899 to the Capture of General Cronje’s 
Force at Paardeberg. Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great 
General Staff, Berlin. Translated by Colonel W. H. H. WATERS, B.A., 
C.V.O., late Military Attaché H.B.M. Embassy, Berlin. With Maps and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“The most valuable work in which, since its close, the war has been 

discussed. It stands alone because it is the only work in which the war 

has been surveyed by trained and competent students of war, the only one 
of which the judgments are based on a familiarity with the modern theory of 

War...... The best work that has appeared on the South African War.” 

—Morning Post, 


ELEANOR ANNE ORMEROD, LLD. 


Economic Entomologist. Autobiography and Correspondence. Edited 
by ROBERT WALLACE, Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Just out. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1892-1895. 
By Sir MOUNTSTUABT E, GRANT DUFY¥, Sixth Series. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 18s. 

“It is charming reading, and what is remarkable is that the bouquet of 

dainties is never cloying or monotonous.......When the whole Diary is 

complete, it will not, we think, fall much below the level of Pepys and 

Walpole.”—Standard, 


SONGS OF THE SEA CHILDREN. 


By BLISS CARMAN, Author of “The Pipes of Pan,” “ From the Green 
Book of the Bards,” &.,&c. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 





WALTER J. DE LA MARE’S NEW NOVEL. 
HENRY BROCKEN. 6s. 


**Tt has been reserved for Mr. de la Mare, if not to create. at any rate to 
develop, with remarkable skill and picturesqueness, a form of Traveller’s Tale 
which should appeal to an age thirsting for a fresh literary sensation, and 
bewailing the absence of any new thing under the sun, with all the charm of 
an original discovery.” —Spectator, 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.0, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With 24 Full-page Dlustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MRS. GEORGE ‘BANCROFT’S LETTERS 
FROM ENGLAND IN 1846-49, 


*,* These Letters were written by Mrs. Bancroft to members of her family 
during the time that her husband, the Hon, George Bancroft, the historian, 
was accredited to the English Court. 


Tomaso’s Fortune 


And other Stories. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “THE VULTURES,” 
“*BARLASCH OF THE GUARD,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Manchester Courier.—* If the author, whom we all lament, had left no other 
work than this behind him, it would have remained a testimony to gifts of the 
SrxtH IMPRESSION. 


highest order in fiction.” 
By 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FLOTSAM. 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

Vanity Fair.—** A capital book, that will repay any reader, old or young, for 

the reading.” 


STUDIES FROM ATTIC DRAMA. 


THE HOUSE OF ATREUS, being a Representation in English Blank 
Verse of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of Zschylus; and ALCESTIS, a Play, after 
Euripides. By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DWALA: a Romance. By Grorcr Catperon, 


Author of “The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Punch.—“ Brimful of fun and satire...... Mr. Calderon has hit upon a happy 
idea...... The hero is an old friend, the Missing Link.” 
ag! Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The stream of wit which runs through the book never 
runs dry.” 
Athenzum.—*' A satire upon modern society life and politics in England...... 
It is a daring, original, and very clever 











This shuuld be read by everyone. 


NEW 6s NOVEL. 
THE ORANGERY: 


A Comedy of Tears. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of “ The Noisy Years,” &. [Published To-day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 

STARTING POINTS for Speakers, Preachers, Writers, 
and other Thinkers. Sentences Sifted from Authors of To-Day and 
Yesterday. By Joun Horne. 

The AuTHOR says :—‘‘ There are seasons when the mind needs a bait. It is 
shy of settling. A handful of promiscuous suggestions is then a solace. 
Often a worker is hurried. He has to deliver a speech or write an article, 
and his time is scant. A volume of hints brings deliverance. Such an assist- 
ance is here attempted.” 

BOOKS ON GREAT WRITERS. 

BISHOP BUTLER: an Appreciation. With the best Passages of 
his Writings Selected and Arranged by ALEXANDER WuyrtTe, D.D. Art 
linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT BROWNING IN MATTERS OF 
FAITH. By Joun A. Hutron, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—* Mr. Hutton puts his case for Browning as a guide in matters 
of faith very skilfully. It is very well written.” 

THE DREAM OF DANTE: an Interpretation of the “Inferno.” 
By Henry F. Henperson, M.A., Author of ‘Erskine of Linlathen,” 
With Portrait. 2s. 6d, net. 

BY NEWELL DWIGHT. HILLIS. 

GREAT BOOKS AS LIFE TEACHERS. Studies of Character, 
Real and Ideal, from Books by Tennyson, Ruskin, Eliot, Hawthorne, 
Browning, and others. 3s. 6d. 

Literary World.—‘In each chapter the subject is warmed by a glowing 
sympathy, and lighted up by happy metaphor and illustration. We have 
nothing but praise for the book.” 


A MAN’S VALUE TO SOCIETY. Studies in Self-Culture and 
Character. By NeweLt Dwicut Hits. Eighteenth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THE: INVESTMENT OF INFLUENCE. A Study of Social 
Sympathy and Service. By Newett Dwicut His. Fourteenth 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

KOREAN LIFE IS VIVIDLY PORTRAYED IN 

THE VANGUARD. A Tale of Korea. By James S. Gate, 

Author of ‘‘ Korean Sketches,.’”” With Sixteen Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net, 
This story turns a new page in fiction; it shows the _picturesqueness, 
humour, romance, and grim struggle of the life of a young American, who 
elects to be a missionary to the Koreans, The scene is laid in Ping-yang and 
neighbourhood, 
DR. ARTHUR SMITH’S BOOKS ON THE CHINESE. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Artuur H. Suitu, D.D. 
New Edition, Revised, with additional Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Quarterly Review.—* The most brilliant book ever written on that subject.” 


VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. A Study in Sociology. By 
Artuur H. Smit, D.D., Author of ‘‘Chinese Characteristics.” With 
numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 











Athenzwm.—“ From the first page to the last it is full of suggestive matter, 
and gives a more faithful representation of village life in China than any that 


has ever yet been attempted. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON anv FERRIER, 
London; 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; 


and Edinburgh, 
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a 
In square crown 8vo size, printed on antique pa us 
edges, suitably bound in art cloth and fully Ilustravea. “ 


SIX LECTURES | 
ON PAINTING 


Delivered to the Students of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
in January, 1904, 
; BY 


GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A, RWS 


These Lectures are published in response to a ve mn esire 
from many quarters that they should not be allowed ‘to 2 to tae eaeel 
audience outside the Academy Schools, which would find them aol 
among “pe oee a —_ ry Art serech It is believed that Art stadt 
th in England an e Colonies, will especially tind th 
in their studies, , ™ . me Le ing 


The following are the Subjects treated of in the Lectures; 


Some Earty Painters—On Ligutine anp ARRANGEMENT—Oy CoLorn 
TitT1aAN, VELASQUEZ, AND REMBRANDT—ON Lanpscarr anp Orzy-Ain 
Parntinc—On REaLism anp ImpREssioyism, 
















*,* The Volume is illustrated by many reproductions of celebrated pictures 
representative Masters, and two pen-and-ink sketches by the Author, " 













NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, Japanese vellum parchment, Is, 64, net, 
POEMS. By W. HK. Watkerpine. 
THIRD EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 4s, 6d, net, 


POEMS AND IDYLLS. By the Rey, 


Dr. Joun CuLtien, Viear of Radcliffe-on-Trent, 
“ Verses sparkling with the fine touches which genius alone can impart.” 
2 —Church Standard, 
“The poems have much merit, and appeal to the devotional reader,” 
; i —Liverpool Mercury, 
“ The author reaches a very high poetic level.”"—Notts Datly Guardian, 


‘ In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. By Lorts, 


é 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSES NEW BOOKS, 


Daily Mail.—‘‘ The season’s best book of stories.” 
THIS DAY.—THIRD THOUSAND. Extra post 8vo, 6s. net. 


SCOTTISH REMINISCENCES. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 

Standard, April 4th.—‘t Whosoever is suffering from a fit of the blue devils, 
or has been disappointed in the City, like Mr. Bob Sawyer, or has been crossed 
in love, or has seen a ghost, or is suffering from any of the other causes of 
melancholy enumerated by Democritus Junior, let him forthwith procures 
copy of Sir Archibald Geikie’s ‘ Scottish Reminiscences,’ and if that does not 
speedily banish his complaint, it can only be because Nature has denied him 
any sense of humour. We know of no book on the same subject comparable 
to Sir Archibald’s for the abundance of good stories, the greater part of them 
new, with which his volume is crammed from the first page to the last, and 
not a third-rate one among them. His collection of anecdotes is unrivalled.” 

Daily News.—‘One of the brightest and most entertaining books of the 
season.” 

Daily Telegraph.—'‘ The volume sparkles on every page.” 

Daily Mail, March 29th.—‘* The reader who opens this book, the most 
delightful volume of stories out this year, will never want to close it again.” 

Scotsman,—“ A book in which grave and gay are blended with charming 


effect.” 
ra post Svo, 2 vols., 14s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN 


THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS, By EDWAERD CAIRD, D.C.L., LLD,, 
Master of Balliol. 
Times.— A notable contribution to the philosophy of religion.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FLOWERTIME IN THE OBERLAND. 3, 


the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. With Illustrations 
from Pencil Sketches by Edith Rawnsley. 
Scotsman.—“ The volume will be read with rare interest both by, those who 
have been to Switzerland, and by those who as yet only mean to go. 






























Athenezum.—* His book may be commended to those who only know Switzer: 
land in its mountaiur esorts, and then only in the month of August. Be 
Travel.—‘* Delightful glimpses of Beateuberg, Murren, Engelberg, 


Lucerne in the time of flowers.” 
L Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s. 
GER. 


OF WILLIAM IL, EMPEROR OF 
GRETA JACKS, LL. 


MANY, with a Sketch of his Hohenzollern Ancestors. By 
D. 
British Weekly.—‘‘ A remarkably interesting ‘ life. 


Morning Post.—‘“ A very interesting book, which is really well illustrated.” 
THIS DAY.—No. 3. 2s. 6d. net Quarterly. 
THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Among the Contents of this Number are THE MOULDING OF THE 
SCOTTISH NATION, by Professor Hume Brown; EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ESTIMATES OF SHAKESPEARE, by_ Professor A. CG 
a nna SCOTTISH ALLITERATIVE POEMS, by Professor Waltss 
. SEEAT. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. ; 
London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 
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WGMILLAN AND 6O.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE 


os i B 
MARQUIS, OF, stoi ia S vole wi Ports co Maps, 
$70, 258 net 





— WILLIAM: HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B. 


SiR Director of the Natural History Museum, an 
FBS., Le val Zoological Society. A Perso: Memoir.” By 
Presiden! J. Conmisa, M.A. F.2.S, With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 
Ga, 6d. net 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series 
ROSSETTI. By Anruur C. Benson. Orown 8vo, 


gilt top, 28. net. 


De a eas 
- 9904 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


cise Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Suatisticel ited by J. Scorr Kxutre, LL.D, With Maps, Crown 8v0, 


10s, 6d. net. 

__——_——_—_ 

LFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 

GREAT aout’ With Contributions Harotp H. Hirtox, 

By H, Tartor, James Bratp, Avex. Heep, and Harry Varpow. Illus 
trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


_" ta have before now been made to teach games by means of 
Pe = ry cen before has the task been so admirably accomplished.” 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
RULERS OF KINGS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE STORY OF KING SYLVAIN AND 


QUEEN AIMEE. By Margaret Suerwoop. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

















Picea ia 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Vols, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF — 
JOHN MILTON. In 2 vols. 8vo,,7s. net. 


[ Tuesday. 


NOTES ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 


By T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.B.GP., &e. 
Crown 870, 33, net. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION. 
MACMILLAN’S EDITIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. | 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. Atpis 
Wricut, M.A., LL.D. In 9 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


THE EVERSLEY EDITION. Edited by Prof. C. H. Herrorp. 
In 10 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each vol. Also in 39 vols., cloth, ls. each; 
limp leather, 28, each. 

THE GLOBE EDITION. Edited by WintlamM GrorGE CLARK 


and Witu1aM ALpIs Wricut. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE VICTORIA EDITION. In 3 vols. Vol. I. Comedies. 
Vol. Il. Histories, Vol. IIL Tragedies. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 














NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
New Volumes Commence with the May Numbers, 
MAY NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d, 
The MAY NUMBEE Contains :— 


THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. Glimpses of Life in the House of 
Cowmons, By Henry Norman, M.P. Pictures by ANDR& CaSTAIGNE, 


UNHAPPY KOREA, By Antuur J. Brown. 


KOREA, THE BONE OF CONTENTION. By Homer B. Houuzert, Editor of 
the “ Korea Review.” 


THE SEA-WOLF.—V. A Story. By Jack Lonpow, Author of “ The Call of 
e Wild.” 


And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of ‘General Interest. 
Vol, LXVII., Nov.-April, 1903-4, price 10s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Price ls, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The MAY NUMBEB Contains :— 
TOM’S SUNSHINE ENGINE. Sketch. By Menepirm Nvernt. 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. Farszon. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
And Numerous Other Stories for the Young. 
Vol. XXXI., Part I., Nov.-April, 1903-4, price 6s, 





HARPER'S NEW BOOKS 


TRUS DAY, 636 


GREATER AMERICA. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “China in Transformation,’ “The ‘Overland’ to 
China,” &c. 

With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


It is now two years since Mr. Colquhoun published his last book, and during 
that time he has travelled extensively, revisiting many portions of Greater 
America and renewing his acquaintance with the United States. The book 

resents the great Republic in a fresh light—America as a World-Power. The 
interest of the work centres largely round the Pacific expansion and the trans- 
formation of Asia, which have led to the present conflict in the Far East. 


KINGS AND QUEENS 
| HAVE KNOWN. 


By HELENE VACARESCO. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“There are few people who have had the privilege of friendshi 
many Royai personages as Mlle. 





with so 
Vacaresco. We get in this volume vivid 
studies of most of the reigning Sovereigns of Europe, and of many who have 
now passed away. It isa k that will probably take a permanent place upon 
the shelves of historical biography for its candid and intimate revelations. 

i —Daily Chronicle 


MODERN SOCIALISM. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by R. C. K. ENSOR. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


“Worthy of the consideration of all who study political and social ques- 
tions.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE MAGPIE CLUB NOVELS. 


Lance 
in Rest. 


“ Agatha is a fine, free creature; and the book is an accomplished and 
interesting work of literary art.”—Scotsman, 


Yarborough 
the Premier. 


“The history of a clever and ambitious man, very young, as age goes in 
Parliament, who sets himself to become Premier, and actually succeeds. 
He is utterly unscrupulous.”—Morning Post. 


THE LATEST FICTION. 
Felicita By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Romance of Old Siena. 











By L. A. TALBOT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By A. R. WEEKES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By 
Lux ‘ SAMUEL GARDENHIRE. 
Crucis. Gitatins te 


A Tale of the Great Apostle. 


The Steps 
of Honour. 


The Holladay 
STEVENSON. 
Case. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A detective story, marked by real ingenuity, and told with unflagging 
spirit.’ —St. James's Gazette. 


THE MAY HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


to be published on April 27th, will contain 

EDWIN 4. ABBEY’S Pictures for HAMLET, 
with Critical Essay by 

THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 

On April 27th. One Shilling. 


By BASIL KING, 
Author of “ In the Garden of Charity.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[April 29th. 





By BURTON 











MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF . . | Eh 


“THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains the following Articles of 
Special Interest to all Lovers of 
































Outdoor Life and Country Pursuits: — 


PUBLIC SCHOOL GOLFING SOCIETIES. 


B - A. T. B 
SURVIVALS OF ANOTHER AGE. ~~ bit 


By F. G. Afialo, 
DAPPING WITH THE NATURAL FLY. 


EVERY FENCE AT PUNCHESTOWN. at 
By Harry R. Sargent, 


POLO-CLUBS, PROSPECTS AND FIXTURES. 
Specially Contributed to “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


THE PAST HUNTING SEASON IN IRELAND. 
By ‘ Maintop.” 
MUSK OXEN. 


MINIATURE RIFLES AND AIR-GUNS. - 
NEW TENANTS OF GROUSE MOORS & DEER FORESTS, 

THE ANEMONES AND DAFFODILS. 

THE RETURN OF THE MIGRANTS. 


THE “ZOO’S” NEW ERA. 
&c., &c. ‘sai 








“The County Gentleman” : 
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THE IDEAL ILLUSTRATED % 
COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER. 





Published Every Saturday. Price 6d. 





Editorial and Publishing Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WA. 
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SIR MORTIMER. 


BY 


MARY JOHNSTON, 


Author of “ Audrey,” “By Order of the Company,” 
“The Old Dominion.” [Very shortly. 


“T WESSRS. CONSTABLE’S NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


INCOMPARABLE 
BELLAIRS. 


BY 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of “The Star Dreamer,” 


“The Bath Comedy,” &o, [Neat week, 








DOROTHEA. 


A Story of the Pure in Heart. 
BY 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Author of “God's Fool,” “ My Poor Relations,” &c. 
[Newt week, 


THE IMPERIALIST. 


BY 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
(Mrs. EVERARD COTES), 


Author of “Those Delightful Americans.” [ Ready. 





—_—— 


BELCHAMBER. 


BY 


HOWARD STURGIS, 


Author of “Tim” and “All that was Possible.” 
[Ready. 


THE DELIVERANCE. 


BY 


ELLEN GLASGOW, 


Author of “The Battleground.” [ Ready, 





BINDWEED. 


BY 


NELLIE K. BLISSETT, 


“The Concert Director,” &c. 
[ Ready. 


Author of 


A LADDER OF TEARS. 


BY 


G. COLMORE, 


Author of “The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &c, 
[ Ready. 





THE 
TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. 


BY 
WALTER FRITH, 


Author of “In Search of Quiet,” &. [Ready. 


JEWEL. 


A Christian Science Novel. 


BY 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
[ Ready. 





MAGNUS SINCLAIR. 


A Border Historical Novel. 


BY 


HOWARD PEASE. 
[Jmmediately. 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. 


BY 


J. C. SNAITH, 





Author of “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin.” [ Shortly. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE AND SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF 


ni 
THE DAY, 


THE FIRST EDITION HAS BEEN EXHAUSTED AND THE SECOND IS NOW READY, 


THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN, 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 


By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of “ Felix.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


«We congratulate Mr. Hichens on this remarkable achievement. ‘The Woman with the Fan’ is one of the most human and moving books we have i 
Tea 


for along time. It is subtle and original, yet — straight, and wholesome. 1 
le insight and penetration. It is a book which no one who appreciates good literature can afford to miss,” 


enriched and enlivened are depicted with remarka 


The writing of it is admirable, and the numerous characters with which it i 


—Westminster Gazette, 


“* Half a dozen lines of trenchant description, half a dozen words of brilliant epigram do more for him than as man it! ; 2 
the incisiveness, the truth of his work were never at a higher level than here. Such a combination is rare, and recognising ita pe my comenbenieit Polish, 
on what will undoubtedly be one of his most successful novels.”—Daily Telegraph. ; author 


THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions in English and French. With 51 Coloured Plates by 
HENRY ALKEN. Royal folio, £5 5s. net. 

“The praiseworthy enterprise of Messrs. Methuen in reissuing this costly 
volume deserves encouragement at the hands of all who are interested in the 
history of sport.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


The Set of 51 Plates are sold separately in a Portfolio, £3 3s. net. 


THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Hutcurson. 
Illustrated in Colour with 50 Pictures by WaLTER TrNnpDALE and 4 by 
Lucy Kemp We.cnu. Large demy 8yo, 21s. net. 

The purpose'of this book is to present to the public in the most vivid and 
acceptable form the present life and aspect of perhaps the most beautiful 
region in all*England, and also to describe the successive geological, floral, 
faunal, and political changes that have led to the conditions that we find 
prevalent there to-day, including a full account of the forest laws and of the 
great abbey and sanctuary of Beaulieu. 


THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. Being a Bundle of 
Jottings, Notes, Impressions, Tales, and Tributes. By A. J. Dawson. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. A. J. Dawson’s Moorish novels and stories are well known, and he is an 
authority upon the Land of the Moors. The book is handsomely illustrated 
from pictures and portraits taken during the author’s travels in Morocco ; and 
it is not fiction, but an admixture of descriptive and informative sketches, 
illustrated and interspersed with short stories of the life dealt with. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christchurch, and Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. Szconp Epition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
** Dr. Driver’s volume meets an urgent need....... Work so thorough, so 
te s, sO sane, aud withal so reverent, cannot fail to bear abundant 
ruit.’’—Times. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations, in 7 vols. demy Svo, 
7s. 6d. each. Vol. IV., ‘‘ Dramatic Specimens.” 

Of the editing, the Morning Leader says :—‘‘ Handled with knowledge, and 
the penetrating scholarship of a rare student, and the reverent tenderness and 
sympathy of a lover. To the publishers who have made this enterprise 
possible, and the editor who has executed it, gratitude is equally due.” 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. By A. W. Fuuvux, M.A., 

* William Dow Professor of Political Econdbmy in M‘Gill University, Mon- 
treal, sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy s8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“A valuable and instructive academic text-book of its subject.”—Scotsman, 

THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
‘** No pleasanter editions to read or handle can be desired.” —Standard, 
** A truly delightful series in a delightful form.”—Onlooker, 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. S. SuRTEES. 


With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodeuts by Joun Lercu. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR, By Pierce Ecayn. With 
= eg Places by THEopoRE Lane, and several Designs on Wood. 


THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. An Anthology 
compiled by C. E. Hugues, With a Prefatory Note by Sipney Leg. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

* For such a work as-this, done so thoroughly, and with so ingratiating a 
note of reverence, we have nothing but praise...... lovers of Shakespeare 
possessing this substantial volume must ever feel a debt of gratitude.” 


—Morning Post, 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. Baron. 
Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 


The Ninth Volume of the Arden Shakespeare, under the direction of 
W. J. Craic. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
By T. D. Arkinsoy. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Feap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This History is intended for the use of those who have no previous know- 
ledge of the subject. It has many illustrations of the different styles of 
Architecture from Saxon times to 1800. The second part of the volume is 
occupied with accounts of particular classes of buildings—churches, monas- 
tezies, and private houses. 

LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Among the most valuable aids to a popular comprehension of the Great 


Masters.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 
With many 


TURNER. By Frances TyRe.u-GILu. 


Illustrations. 


GREUZE AND BOUCHER. 


With many Illustrations. 


BOOK-PLATES. By E. Aumack. With many Illustrations. 


By Exiza F. Pounarp. 





TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson. With 8 Tllustration, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographiaa” 
bak || is a piece of literature, vital and glowin ; hi j i 
masterpiece of sympathy and interpretation. "—Daily Chronic. + io Mie 


BEACONSFIELD. By W..Sicuet. With 12 Illustra. 


tions, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s, net. [Little Biographies, 


SUFFOLK. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by J. Ww, 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guidds, 
“ As accurate and informing as the author's ‘ Norfolk.’ ”"—Morning Post, 


ROME. ByC.G.Ettasy. Illustrated by B. 0. Bouter, 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 
‘A model of succinctness, interest, and convenience.” —Daily Mail, 


HAMPSHIRE. By Dr. J. Cuarnes Cox, LL.D., FSA, 


Illustrated by M, E. Purser. Small pott8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net, 
(The Little Guides, 


SHELLEY AT OXFORD By Tuomas Jerrersoy Hoge, 


Witb an Introduction by R. A. StTREATFEILD. Feap. 8vo, 2s, net, 
“*Nowhere is Shelley portrayed more vividly." —dcademy, ; 


A DAY BOOK FROM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS, 


Selected and Edited by J. H. Bury, B.D.. Small pott 8 2,5 
‘leather, 2s, 6d. net. 4 (Library of Fate tg 5; 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANTI-JACOBIN. With 
GEORGE CANNING’S Additional Poems. Edited by Liorp Sannens, 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library, 

“A real pocket edition of an admitted classic.”—Spectator. 


THE POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by 


Epwakp Hutton, Small pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 
LThe Little Library, 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘*A capital series, designed to give business men some idea of the great 
public institutions which enter so largely into present-day life.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. By A. G. Warm, 


B.Sc., Editor of Electrical Investments, 


THE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE. By A. J. Wusox, 


Editor of the Investor’s Review, City Editor of the Daily Chronicle. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Caas. Ducumn, City 


Editor of the Morning Post, Author of “ The Story of the Stock Exchange," 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s, net each volume, 
A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. With Intro 
duotions and brief Footnotes by Mr. W. J. Crarc. 


“ We are inclined to hail this edition as the best of all pocket Shakespeares,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE LAST VOLUMES ARE :— 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST, TWELFTH NIGHT, 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 


RICHARD II., an 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, A WINTER'S TALE. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

MESSRS. METHUEN are publishing a Complete and Unabridged Edition 
of the Works of this wonderful man in Sixpenny Volumes. The new numbers 
are :— 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE, and PAULINE. 


A superior Edition, with Coloured Illustrations and bound in cloth, is also 
issned, the price ranging fram 3s. 6:. to 1s. 6d. per volume. THE THRE 
MUSKETEERS, 2s. 6d.; SNOWBALL, 2s.; THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
ls. 6d. ; and TWENTY YEARS AFTER, 3s., are now ready. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the most popular Sixpenny Books 
in existence, and they are to be seen everywhere. Please ask for them at all 
Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. The Last Volume was A ROMAN MYSTERY, 
by Ric#arp Bacor, and the new volumes are THE JOSS, by Bicuarp Mansi, 
and THE HOLE IN THE WALL, by Agtuur Morzison. 


MESSRS, METHUEN have just published a SIXPENNY ILLUSTBATED 
EDITION of Mr. BrownELu’s HEART OF JAPAN. 
/ 


Messrs, METHUEN’S MONTHLY BULLETIN gives a description of all their New Books, and is sent post-free on application 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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